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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely . I got some South 
African wine other day.... 


I know. A good wine, but not of this 


uality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 
But why haven't we tasted such wines 
before 
Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 
Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 


years ago? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not, Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
such an important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn't make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,"’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


Facades and Faces 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


Relaxing from his detailed researches at Drayneflete, Osbert 
Lancaster has gone further and wider afield, and in this book, a 
first Lancaster Album, he portrays scenes familiar to travellers 
abroad and faces familiar to those at home. If, 2s has been said, 
Mr. Lancaster’s drawings are more descriptive and informative 
than many pages of text, then this first Lancaster Album is indeed 
a rich source of wit and wisdom, since it is composed almost 
entirely of drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


1851 and the 
Crystal Palace 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


with an introduction for this new edition by 
Osbert Lancaster 


The 1951 Festival gives to this brilliant account of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 an added interest. With the aid of many 
contemporary illustrations, it tells the story of the glamour and 
absurdities of this first international exhibition and how it came 
to be planned, of Brunel’s proposal for a vast building of brick and 
iron, of how Joseph Paxton, the Duke of Devonshire’s head 
gardener, came forward with his revolutionary scheme for a glass- 
house, fourteen acres in extent, how he finished his designs in a 
few days, forced them upon the Committees, beat down a fierce 
and powerful opposition, and rose to fame and wealth with the 
brilliant success of his design and the “‘ glorious show "’ which it 
housed. Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
2nd printing. Illustrated. 15s. 


“Mrs. Woodham-Smith never obtrudes a judgment, or insinuates a 
personal prejudice. Having selected the facts impartially, she presents 
them in beautiful order, inviting us to form our own opinions. I have 
never read a better book of this sort, and I cannot recommend it too 
warmly or too widely.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


by Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B. 
New edition. Illustrated. 15s, 


* By 1930 The Gothic Revival was renowned ; by 1940 an unobtainable 
classic. It has just reappeared. 
“ Today, partly as the result of this book, the Gothic revival is steadily 
being rehabilitated.” 
JOHN SUMMERSON (Spectator) 
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by 
Ada Leverson 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each 
The first two volumes in a reissue of Ada Leverson’s novels. 
** Ada Leverson! The name still lingers in the minds of older readers 
as that of a wit.” SIR OSBERT SITWELL in Noble Essences 
“ Funnier than Saki.” INEZ HOLDEN in the Cornhill 


“TI look forward to them eagerly: I am prepared to gobble every 
word written by a woman who, accused in middle-age of using 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Neither Carlyle’s manner of writing prose nor his way of 
viewing history makes much road to the tastes and 
prejudices of the twentieth-century reader. How often is 
Cromwell opened today ?—or the gigantic work on Frederick 
the Great ?—books over which he laboured and groaned, 
while the household at Cheyne Row was wrapped in 
gloom and anguish. Though The French Revolution is an 
exciting and boldly energetic narrative, even a superficial 
student of the past must suspect that Carlyle’s account of 
the origins of the revolutionary movement will not bear 
examination. Yet his descriptive gifts remain entrancing ; 
and those gifts are shown at their best in his most informal 
prose-flights, for instance in his excellent letters and in 
the annotations with which he embellished the posthumous 
papers of Jane Carlyle. As a human being, moreover, 
married to a woman as odd, as ill-starred and nearly as 
talented as he was himself, he still compels our interest. 
In the autumn issue of the CornwmLL we are delighted 
to be able to present an essay by the Marchesa Origo 
(whose study of Byron’s last attachment was one of the 
major biographical productions of 1949) on Carlyle’s 
deeply emotional but wholly platonic association with a 
Victorian grande dame, Harriet Lady Ashburton, a friend- 
ship, that caused Mrs. Carlyle years of jealous misery. 
Based on a correspondence hitherto unpublished in full, 
it is an exceedingly important contribution to our under- 
standing of that fervent, perpetually frustrated, fiery and 
yet smoky character. We are familiar with Carlyle in 
‘the Valley of the Shadow of Marriage.’ Here we catch 
sight of him among the dangerous steeps of a prolonged 


amitié amoureuse. 


[The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the Cornutiy are available from any bookseller or from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs ros. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 21s. 4d., including postage. At present the CORNHILL 
appears quarterly. | 
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The Carlyles and the Ashburtons 


A VICTORIAN FRIENDSHIP 
BY IRIS ORIGO 


* There is a meaning for one in those poor old indubit- 
abilities of domestic fact, scattered like live sparks in the night of 
Time past ’—CARLYLE TO LADY ASHBURTON. 


become of us if any superior person were to go and write 

our “ life and errors”? What a precious mess a “‘ truth- 
ful person”’ would go and make of us, and how very different 
from what we really are or were!’ 

The writer is Geraldine Jewsbury, the ‘ enlivening ’ and exhaust- 
ing friend of Jane Carlyle, and it is Mrs. Carlyle whom she is ° 
addressing. At much the same time Carlyle himself, too, was 
noting in his Journal: ‘ The world has no business with my life. 
The world will never know my life if it should write and read 
100 biographies of me. The main facts of it even are known, 
and are likely to be known, to myself alone of all created men.’ 

This may well be so. It would be true of many people’s lives. 
But certainly few writers have left us so much information about 
the lesser facts of their daily life, their sleeplessness and their 
dyspepsia, their friends and their servants, as Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle. Both had the intense self-absorption, the capacity for 
self-dramatisation, the conviction of the vital importance of every- 
thing that ever happened to them, which are the first requisites 
of the great letter-writer or diarist. In addition each was to the 
other what the pearl is to the oyster: a perpetual irritant. The 
forty years of their life together were fraught with frustration and 
strain: but they were not monotonous, they were never dull. 
The crowing of a cock, the arrival of carpenters and bricklayers 
to hold ‘ a Walpurgis Nacht’ upon the stairs, a young lady playing 
the piano next door, ‘ loud as sixteen blacksmiths ’—all these, in 
Cheyne Row, assumed the proportions of high tragedy, and were 
set down, in these terms, for posterity. 


$ O H my dear, if you and I are drowned, or die, what would 
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THE CARLYLES AND THE ASHBURTONS 


And yet—there is always something more we want to know. 
Jane and Thomas Carlyle, owing to their astonishing, their in- 
comparable talent for illuminating in lightning flashes the smallest 
events of their daily life, are more alive to us than most of our 
contemporaries. We feel that we have somehow got hold of the 
essence of them, Perhaps indeed it is just this—a curious whiff 
of a sharper reality than is obtainable in the muffled contacts of 
everyday life—that we look for so assiduously in old letters and 
journals, in a story here, a repartee there, ‘ live sparks ’ still glowing, 
‘ indubitabilities of domestic fact.’ Yet there is something tantalis- 
ing about this quest. The lightning flash gives place to darkness 
and mist, while half our questions are still unanswered. What 
were ‘ the main facts ’ at which Carlyle darkly hints, and at which 
all his biographers have guessed ? What happened to poor old 
Fritz, Carlyle’s pony, when he was sold after breaking his knees ? 
And what did Carlyle really feel about Lady Ashburton ? 

A clue to some of the answers does exist, in Carlyle’s and Mrs. 
Carlyle’s own letters to Lady Harriet Baring (née Montagu), the 
first Lady Ashburton, to Louise Stuart Mackenzie,the second Lady 
Ashburton, and to Lord Ashburton—letters which are all in the 
possession of Lord Northampton, the second Lady Ashburton’s 
grandson. They are fascinating reading: thirty-four years of 
Victorian life. But so far the use that has been made of them 
has not thrown much light upon the story. 

Froude apparently saw Carlyle’s letters to Lady Harriet, and 
declared them to be ‘ as ecstatic as Don Quixote’s to Dulcinea.’ 
He also ‘ looked with interest ’ into some, at least, of Lady Harriet’s 
answers, and said that he found there ‘ nothing else but the 
imperious mistress, to whom Carlyle was a passing amusement.’ 
But he never actually quoted any of the letters—either Carlyle’s 
or Lady Harriet’s—and hers appear to have been destroyed. In 
his time, Froude said, ‘ a myth of a portentous kind ’ was already 
current. John Forster had told him ‘ that Lady Ashburton had 
fallen deeply in love with Carlyle, that Carlyle had behaved nobly, 
and that Lord Ashburton had been greatly obliged to him ’—and 
though Froude repeated this preposterous story only to deny it, 
he added that the truth ‘ was no creation of Mrs. Carlyle’s jealous 
fancy.’ And with the help of the gossip of that dangerous and 

1 I would like to express my gratitude to Lord Northampton for his kindness 
in allowing me access to these papers and in permitting me to quote from them. 


I should also like to record a grateful acknowledgement to Miss Elizabeth 
Carlyle and Mrs. Harland. 
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IRIS ORIGO 


imaginative spinster, Geraldine Jewsbury, the myth was begun : 
the legend of Carlyle ‘ at the feet of the fine lady, adoring and 
worshipping . . ., the plaything of her caprices’ and of Mrs. 
Carlyle ‘ashamed and indignant at the unworthy position in 
which her husband was placing himself’—a woman ‘ with more 
to forgive than anyone knew.’ 

Then, with the uprising of Carlyle’s niece, Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle, in his defence, the famous controversy began. Carlyle’s 
relations attacked the conclusions of Froude’s biography, saying 
that his choice of letters and annotations had been unfair and 
tendentious, and that he had taken at its face-value, as literal truth, 
what should have been discounted as an exaggerated and morbid 
remorse, fostered by loneliness and grief. As to Lady Ashburton, 
‘she provided for him (Carlyle) and his wife a luxurious con- 
valescent home,’ and ‘lavished on him and his wife delicate 
attentions.’ All the documents, they said, proved that Jane ‘ never 
had a rival in her husband’s heart.’ But still the actual letters 
were not quoted. 

Many years later, in the 1920’s, Logan Pearsall Smith was 
allowed to read the letters, and left a brief account of them in — 
his Unforgotten Years, saying that undoubtedly the whole correspond- 
ence should be published, but that he had not succeeded in obtaining 
permission to do so. 

Finally in 1927 Mr. D. A. Wilson was given access to these 
letters and was allowed to quote from them, in the fifth volume of 
his Life of Carlyle. The extracts chosen, however, leave a great 
deal of the story still untold. Here, in one of the earliest letters, 
is an example : 

‘ My wife,’ wrote Carlyle to Lady Harriet, after one of his 
first visits to the Barings, ‘ returned in much satisfaction with 
Addiscombe and her visit, tho’ she had slept but three hours all 
the time, and could not make much way into new acquaintanceship 
in that sad state of the nerves.’ } 

A harmless statement, one would think—and plainly true. But 
the sentence, as printed, reads only : ‘ My wife returned in much 
satisfaction with Addiscombe and her visit . . .’ 

One other instance will do: on the morning after a great ball 
at Bath House, Carlyle wrote to Lady Harriet : 

‘ You gave us a glorious Ball; and were, and are, a glorious 
Queen, It is something to have seen such a one, and been seen 

1 July 11, 1845. 
VOL. 164—No. 984 ¥F 
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THE CARLYLES AND THE ASHBURTONS 


by her—tho’ only as if from precipice to precipice, with horrid 
chasms, and roaring cataracts, and black rivers of Acheron flowing 
between, forever! It is the will of Fate ; bountiful enough, and 
sad enough. Thank you always. 

‘ I will call tomorrow, about four ; can stay half an hour, if happily 
I find you. But do not mind me; I will try it again if I miss. 

‘And now be quiet, and don’t cough. 

‘Yours always 
‘T. 

But in the Life, this letter is summarised in the following manner : 
‘A short letter of 19.6.1851 is merely to praise a ball Lady Ash- 
burton had been giving, and to promise an afternoon call.’ 

It is now plain what has occurred. Just as Froude chose only 
what would bring into relief his picture of Jane as ‘ a household 
drudge,’ neglected by her husband for the great lady on whom he 
bestowed his ‘ Gloriana-worship,’ so Mr. Wilson—while quoting 
a great many of the Ashburton papers—omitted anything that 
might give colour to Froude’s distorting picture, by admitting that 
Carlyle’s friendship for Lady Harriet held any disturbing elements. 
Thus Carlyle’s expressions of admiration and devotion, as well as 
any passages showing sadness, frustration, or just a simple longing 
for more of Lady Harriet’s company, were all firmly omitted. 
Even the three short unhappy notes written at his mother’s death- 
bed were excluded, presumably as revealing too close an intimacy. 
What remains is completely aseptic and uninforming. 

Now all these precautions were hardly necessary—for there was 
really nothing to conceal. ‘ What of integrity and propriety there 
was in all this,’ Carlyle himself told Jane in 1846, ‘ will one day 
become clear ’—and indeed no one, after reading the whole corres- 
pondence, can doubt it. But integrity and propriety of behaviour 
may well cloak great intensity and complexity of feeling. Carlyle’s 
letters are those of a neurotic and demon-haunted man, who in 
middle age has fallen, not precisely in love, but into an ‘ amitié 
amoureuse ’ with a great lady whose brilliance has charmed him 
out of his gloom. But the woman to whom his letters were 
addressed was certainly not the mere ‘fine lady’ of Froude’s 
description, and Jane, though sometimes jealous and often exasper- 
ated, was neither snubbed nor forgotten. The three-cornered 
relationship that arose could hardly fail to be a difficult one. Here 
were three dominating, exacting and touchy human beings, for 

June 19, 1851. 
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IRIS ORIGO 


whom the situation was further complicated by a perpetual, if 
veiled, class-consciousness. (To over-emphasise this aspect wou!d 
be a mistake ; but it is impossible to ignore it.) One of the 
ladies had ‘ a genius for ruling,’ the other, ‘ a genius for not being 
ruled.’ Carlyle, inexpert and obtuse, torn by conflicting loyalties 
and pursued by his Calvinistic sense of guilt, blundered between 
them, trying to reconcile the irreconcilable. The tenacity with 
which he continued the attempt is a proof of how dear, how vital 
the friendship gradually became to him. ‘.. . It is something 
even to know that you are alive,’ he wrote to Lady Harriet, after 
eleven years of friendship, ‘ amid these dim unbeautiful millions, 
all chanting Uncle Tom and Dizzy and Anti-Dizzy (with a murrain 
to them !) and as long as I live, I mean to keep related to you, 
noble woman of a thousand, by all the methods that Heaven 
permits me ; and Heaven, I suppose, will not refuse to let me think 
of you, whatever else is forbidden! . . 

And now let us turn to the letters themselves, and try to follow 
the story from its beginnings. 

To open the folder is like uncorking the genie’s bottle: will 
the creature who leaps out indeed be Mr. Carlyle, and what voice 
will he speak with ? The first letter * is short and formal, but the 
accents are unmistakable. Mr. Caryle has ‘a saturnalia’ going 
on in his head, after visiting ‘ the strange pepper-pot cathedrals 
and other exotic phenomena ’ of Belgium ; he cannot accept Lady 
Harriet’s kind invitation to Addiscombe Farm. We turn over some 
pages : two years have elapsed, but Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle are still 
upon the defensive. They have attended, apparently, some public 
gatherings at which the Barings were also present—but have not 
felt themselves sufficiently well-dressed to meet Lady Harriet’s 
sharp eye. 

‘My dress,’ wrote Carlyle to her, ‘ consisting chiefly of grey 
blanket-cloth, was ill adapted for select Evening Parties ; and the 
Female mind too, tho’ much better equipt, by no means felt itself 
in proper case for being presented to Royalty. And so we vanished 
in the dark again.’ ® 

He cannot be left there in the dark. And indeed Lady Harriet 
does not leave him. She goes on inviting him—to Bath House, 
and again to Addiscombe—and now he goes. ‘ Sunday, yes, my 
Beneficent, it shall be then; the dark man shall again see the 

1 June g, 1853. * August 9, 1842. 
* August g, 1844. 
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THE CARLYLES AND THE ASHBURTONS 


daughter of the Sun, for a little while ; and be illuminated, as if 
he were not dark!’? 

The acquaintanceship is launched—and now we may try to 
follow the play, and see the figures of the protagonists. They were 
none of them, any longer, very young. When the correspondence 
began, in 1842, Carlyle was already 49, Jane 43, and Lady Harriet 
37: middle-aged people, in a period in which middle-age came 
early, and dressed its part. Carlyle had not yet grown the stubbly 
beard which was later on, in his own words, ‘ the horror of surround- 
ing parishes,’ but his hair was grizzled, and his face deeply lined. 
Jane’s dark, sad eyes, ‘ with dangerous light in them,’ glowed in 
a face that had become drawn and thin, with a complexion rendered 
sallow by over-dosing and indoor life. And Lady Harriet was 
already the large heavy woman of Lawrence’s drawing : a matronly 
figure, with features dominant and imperious, and a bovine medita- 
tive eye. As with the portraits of Queen Victoria, the first im- 
pression is of plainness, stodginess: then one looks again, and 
something else appears: character, personality, latent power. 
The characters, too, of these three people were already set, and 
achievement was behind them. Carlyle had already published 
the French Revolution and, ‘ both prophet and mountebank,’ had 
captured the audiences of fashionable London with his lectures 
on German literature and on ‘ Heroes and the Heroic.’ Jane 
had ordered her Chelsea house to her liking and held her little 
court there—a lioness beside her lion. And Lady Harriet— 
although her husband, Bingham Baring, had not yet succeeded to 
the titke—was already a famous and formidable hostess, entertaining 
her guests not only at Bath House, but also in her father-in-law’s 
great country house in Hampshire, The Grange. To these three 
people came, with the growth of this new friendship, the deep 
and painful emotions of middle-age—less destructive, perhaps, than 
those of youth, but even more deeply disturbing. For the obstacles 
which they meet are not only those of conflicting loyalties, but of 
habit. And no habits could have been less suited to each other, 
as will appear, than those of the Carlyles and the Ashburtons. 

The acquaintance had begun three years before, early in 1839, 
when Carlyle had met Mr. Bingham Baring, the eldest son of the 
first Lord Ashburton, at one of Monckton Milnes’ famous breakfasts 
—of which Carlyle used to say that if Christ returned to earth, 
Milnes would ask Him to breakfast, and the Clubs would all be 

1 February 20, 1845. 
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IRIS ORIGO 


talking of the ‘ good things’ that Christ had said. And the break- 
fast was followed by an invitation to dine at Bath House—a party 
which Carlyle described as ‘ one of the most elevated affairs’ he 
had ever seen, adding that his hostess, beside whom he had ‘ to 
sit and talk with specially for a long, long time,’ was ‘ one of the 
cleverest creatures I have met with, full of mirth and spirit,’ but 
‘not very beautiful to look upon.’ 

Beauty, indeed, Lady Harriet never had. But so great was her 
vitality, so brilliant her wit, so dominant her personality, that after 
the first meeting none of her friends gave any more thought to 
her looks. She was ‘ brisk as a huntress ’"—she had ‘ the soul of 
a princess and captainess ’°—she was a ‘ heathen goddess.’ (The 
first two descriptions are Carlyle’s, the third Mrs. Carlyle’s.) She 
was ‘ a very lovable spoilt child of Fortune—that a little whipping, 
judiciously administered, would have made into a first-rate woman.’ 
(This, again, is Jane’s verdict.) She had, in short, the virtues 
and the faults of a great lady : charm, brilliance and self-assurance, 
a total absence of affectation or nonsense—and an almost equally 
complete insensibility to the weaknesses of those less fortunately 
placed than herself. ‘Towards recognised misfortunes, such as ill- 
ness and poverty, she could be kind—but not towards foolishness, 
uncouthness or stupidity. 

‘Poor Mrs. Lowe,’ wrote Carlyle to his hostess, after a visit 
to the Grange, ‘ did own to some creepings of terror, and a certain 
constant apprehension, in her highest flights, that an eye was upon 
her, that she might receive shot, and be winged by the said Lady.’ ! 
And even those within the charmed circle of her friendship did not 
always escape her shafts. ‘ Friendship,’ said Lady Harriet, ‘ has 
great advantages : you know a man so much better and can laugh 
at him so much more.’ 

There is perhaps no greater misfortune than to descend to 
posterity chiefly on account of a reputation for wit. Bereft of the 
occasion that called them forth, the glance which accompanied and 
the charm which warmed them, the witty sayings of the past 
crackle like dry leaves. Lady Harriet’s are no exception. Yet 
now and again we hear the echo of a voice we can believe in. 
‘I am strongly in favour of Polygamy. I should like to go out, 
and the other wife to stay at home, and take care of things, and 
hear all that I had to tell her when I came back.’ Yes, it was a 
real, living woman who said that ; suddenly, we catch her eye. 

1 November 4, 1854. 
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What else do we know about her? She had an unhappy 
repressed childhood, without enough affection. She was quite 
certain, even then, that no great occasion could exist without her, 
and insisted that she had been present at her mother’s marriage. 
‘I was whipped for it, but I believed it all the same.’ She was 
punished, too, for impertinence : ‘I think I have made up for it 
since.’ She snubbed her husband’s prosperous relations, the great 
Baring clan—but preserved a resentful admiration for their success. 
‘ They are everywhere, they get everything. The only check upon 
them is that they are all members of the Church of England ; 
otherwise there is no knowing what they would do.’ And she 
firmly declined to meet the wife of a member of Baring’s bank 
at a party, saying that she had already met two ladies of the firm, 
and that was enough. She lost her only child in infancy, and 
subsequently ‘shrank from the sympathies of family life, and 
avoided topics that might suggest useless regrets.’ But, once, after 
a confidential talk with Mrs. Brookfield about some children, she 
suddenly burst into tears, and cried, ‘I would do anything for 
them!’ A real woman is now beginning to emerge ; a woman 
on the defensive, with a hardness that is perhaps not all hardness. 
A woman, too, who is restlessly, impatiently aware that the world 
in which she moves is not the whole world. ‘ English society is 
destroyed by domestic life out of place. You meet eight people 
at dinner—-four couples, each of whom sees as much as they wish 
of one another elsewhere, and each member of which is embarrassed 
and afraid in each other’s presence.’— You say it’s a fine day, and 
wish me to go out. HowcanI goout? Ordering a carriage, and 
waiting for it, and getting into it, that is not going out. If I were 
a shopkeeper’s wife I would go out when and where and how I 
pleased.’ 

But Lady Harriet, for all that] would not have been happy as 
a shopkeeper’s wife. She needed the space, the affluence of The 
Grange. She needed, too, the support of the quiet, shy and unselfish 
man whom she had married, whose adoration never failed her, 
and whose ‘ gentle wisdom,’ according to Lord Houghton, gradually 
moulded ‘ the violent and angular parts of her nature.’ Some of 
their friends even found something distasteful in his constant ‘ lover- 
like delight’ in her brilliance ; it damaged his career. But in 
their private life, it was his hand which was at the helm, 

And in all this, what was left for Mr. Carlyle? There are only 
two of Lady Harriet’s sayings reported about him, from which we 
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must try to make a guess. ‘ Coming back to the society of Carlyle,’ 
she said, ‘ after the dons at Oxford, is like returning from a con- 
ventional world to the human race.’ And when, in 1853, she 
was writing to Mrs. Brookfield about the difficulties of friendship 
‘in an era that all that people want from associating with each 
other is given by acquaintanceship,’ she added that, looking in 
her mind to see ‘ if anything not so dreary could come,’ she always 
found there her ‘dear old Prophet Carlyle—and has one any 
right to more than one such friend in a lifetime?’ 

The friendship lasted for fourteen years, but the setting was 
always Lady Harriet’s own. She was decidedly a host and not 
a guest—and, after a formal call or two on Jane in early days, 
saw no reason to enjoy her Prophet’s company in Cheyne Row. 
When she was in London Carlyle would walk once a week in 
the cvenings, wet or fine, to the great ugly yellow house in 
Piccadilly. The prospect was, he told her, ‘the brightest Star 
in all the week’s firmament, perhaps the only star there: let 
me be thankful for it, poor little Star!’ Even when he could 
not see her, he wrote: ‘ The walk and the hope are mine ; and 
I can see you with my mind, then and always, in spite of all the 
devils.’ Sometimes the Carlyles—for Jane was scrupulously 
included in these invitations—were asked to the Barings’ villa in 
Surrey, Addiscombe Farm, or to their seaside house near Alverstoke, 
Bay House. But the most fitting setting for Lady Harriet, and the 
one in which the Carlyles saw her the most often, was Lord Ash- 
burton’s great country-house in Hampshire, The Grange. This 
was one of the imposing but incongruous classical buildings with 
which the noblemen of England have sometimes adorned their 
countryside: a huge pseudo-Palladian mansion, with a Greek 
portico and pediment on each of its four fagades—an alien, over- 
blown ‘ Rotonda,’ transported from the banks of the Bacchiglione 
to those of the Itchen. Deep beech-woods surrounded it, but their 
peace was frequently broken by the voices and laughter of the 
Ashburtons’ guests, ambling down the grassy rides. The enormous 
house, too, was barely large enough to contain them all: Cabinet 
ministers and Bishops, peers and poets and diners-out—everyone 
who had a reputation to sustain or a witty word to say for himself, 
was honoured by an invitation to the Grange. ‘ How that woman 
does contrive to skim the cream off for her parties’ noted Miss 
Charlotte Williams Wynn (who herself, it was said, had rejected 

1 Undated. 
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the proposals of three Dukes). ‘One wonders what she does 
with relations and the dreary people who usually swamp a country- 
house.’ 

Here life flowed with the abundant luxury, the infinite leisure, 
that only, perhaps, the Courts of France and the great country- 
houses of Victorian England have ever known. Innumerable 
housemaids in crackling print gowns placed cans of water under 
fiannel covers on guestly washstands, prepared tin hip-baths, or 
knelt laying the bedroom fires. Innumerable footmen staggered 
under silver dishes, serving the pheasant and the grouse, the salmon 
and the trout, the peaches and the nectarines from the walled 
gardens, which graced the almost continuous meals. (Carlyle, 
indeed, never failed to have indigestion there.) Day after day, 
carriages bowled up the long avenues, laden with guests. They 
brought with them the news of the world, the gossip of the town. 
‘ When Poodle Byng comes here,’ said Sydney Smith, after one of 
them had stayed with him, ‘ all the hedgerows smell like Piccadilly.’ 
Conversation began at breakfast, and was the main business of the 
day ; and when the evening came, Lady Harriet dined early in 
her own room, so that when she joined her guests she could ‘ institute 
and direct the conversation at dinner with no other distraction.’ 
The talk she thus directed was, we are told, always ‘ delicate,’ but 
it did not lack variety. For she had the gift of making each man 
talk, without self-consciousness, on his own subject—and she was 
too accomplished a hostess not to know that not only wit and 
brilliance, but scholarship and virtue, had their social value, too. 
‘ Yesterday,’ she once wrote to Mr. Brookfield, ‘ we had all the 
reformers, today all the High Church dine. My talk has dwindled 
into the mildest whisper ending with two notes, of interrogation 
and admiration . . . and I find that answers admirably.’ 

But it was not often that Lady Harriet’s voice dwindled to such 
a whisper. Usually it was she who set the pace—her high aristo- 
cratic accents holding the assembly together and rousing it to the 
greatest pitch of endeavour, rather as a sheep-dog harries its flock 
of sheep, not without an occasional nip at a defaulter, intended 
to stimulate rather than to wound. Though indeed Lady Harriet 
did not mind wounding. ‘ Why will you drin harpoons into me,’ 
cried Carlyle one day at breakfast, ‘and force such cries from 
me, and then laugh at me all day?’ And yet—all those who 
came once, came back again to the Grange—yes, even Jane. ‘I 
never count the days at the Grange,’ said one of the guests. 
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‘I only know that it is morning when I come, and night when I 
go away.’ 

Lady Harriet’s parties, indeed, were planned upon the scale of 
those in Russian novels—and were as difficult to curtail. ‘ All 
winter !’ wrote Carlyle in horror, when he realised that this was 
the length of one of her invitations, ‘O my lady! Have you 
considered what the cares of sovereignty are? ... You have 
magnificent ideas, for which the Heavens and I will bless you. . . . 
But “‘ three weeks ” seems to me a much more reasonable date.’ ! 

And at the same time he posted off to Jane the letter of ‘ any 
husband to any wife’ upon the subject. ‘If you promised Lady 
Harriet to stay the whole winter, there will be no possibility of 
keeping such a promise. . .. Indeed, as Mr. Croker says, I wish 
we may be all as well at the end of that business as at the beginning.’ 
To which Jane tartly replied : ‘ When did you ever know me to 
do anything as pea-green as that? She told me I had promised 
it formerly, that was all.’ 

In the end the three weeks which Carlyle had suggested were 
prolonged to nearly six, and to both the guests the visit seemed 
too long. Carlyle complained to his mother that they were living 
in ‘ the most complete state of Do-nothingism’ that he had ever 
known. ‘The day goes along in consulting how the day shall 
go.’ And Mrs. Carlyle wrote on her return that she was ‘so 
worn out with strenuous idleness as I do not remember ever to 
have been before! Six weeks have I been doing absolutely nothing 
but playing at battledore and shuttlecock, chess, talking nonsense, 
and getting rid of a certain portion of this mortal life as cleverly 
and uselessly as possible.’ 

Never, indeed, were either of the Carlyles to become reconciled 
to the ‘ strenuous idleness’ of the Grange, nor, to the end, could 
Carlyle persuade himself that her Ladyship really liked it herself. 
Many years after her death he was still lamenting that Fortune 
had not granted her ‘a real career’; he wrote of ‘ her grand 
and noble endurance of want of work’ ; and throughout the long 
years of their friendship he attempted to ‘ snatch her from the 
Phantasms’ of her social life. ‘ Let us try to be regular, to be 
serious at some kind of work,’ he pleaded with her, ‘ while the 
Fairy Castle is our beneficent Hospice. Why should that be a 
Castle of Idleness? Only in things real and serious can poor 
I ever be anything to you. Think of that, for it is true.’ # 

? November 5, 1845. * December 25, 1847. 
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Jane, in this respect, knew her hostess better. ‘Mr. C. will 
never succeed,’ she wrote in 1849, ‘ in making her “‘ more earnest,” 
dear, gay high-spirited woman that she is! God bless her for her 
seeming determination not to be “earnest” for his pleasure, or 
for anyone else’s!’ But still Carlyle persevered. He tried to read 
Goethe with Lady Harriet; he sent her Sophocles and Seneca 
and Suetonius; he even made her a member of the London 
Library, which had recently owed its foundation to his exertions. 
He was obliged, however, to announce to her at the same time 
that she would be unlikely to obtain any new books. ‘I under- 
stand there is a great scramble for such, and the rule with our 
old heavy Librarian (a very lazy heavy man) is “‘ Serve the loudest, 
take my life, but do not disturb my peace, ye beautiful people ! ” 
for it is women always that are scrambling.’ } 

But Carlyle’s knowledge of Lady Harriet was still very imperfect, 
if he really thought she would be among the scramblers. She 
quite frankly admitted that she needed no books in her house, 
because ‘a few of my friends write, and the rest never open a 
book ; none read!’ Moreover, she said, ‘I have not only never 
written a book, but I know nobody whose book I should like to 
have written ’—an interesting statement from a woman whose 
friends -were Macaulay and Carlyle, Tennyson and Thackeray. 
The truth was, as she told Milnes one day, that she preferred idleness 
—‘an Indian god on a lotus-leaf, or a ploughboy on a gate.’ 

Of all the guests who became the habitués of this great house, 
none were to regard it with such mixed feelings as the Carlyles. 
Both were at first amused and stimulated by a social world so 
brilliant, so constantly changing—and so unlike their own. Both 
also very soon found that it wore a little thin—and both, though 
for different reasons, were always ill at ease there. ‘ Mrs. C.,’ 
noted a fellow-guest, ‘ is evidently a little over-turned by the life 
she is now leading, which is very funny, as I did not fancy she 
would be affected in the least degree by it.’ Yet for half a life-time 
—and not for brief week-end visits, but for periods varying from 
three to six weeks—they returned there, both separately and together, 
several times a year. Their visits were preceded by apprehension, 
and followed by complaints. Even before starting, Jane worried 
about her clothes. ‘To have to care for my dress at my time of 
day, more than I ever did when young and pretty and happy, . . . 
on penalty of being regarded as a blot on the Grange gold and 

1 November 4, 1845. 
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azure, is really too bad.’ And when she arrived, fresh grievances 
were not lacking. When in the winter of 1846, Lady Harriet 
invited her to the Grange to convalesce from influenza (securing 
for her a private compartment in the train, and meeting her with 
rugs and hot-water bottles), she insisted on coming down to dinner 
on the first evening, declaring that ‘ the part of invalid’ was ‘ not 
popular in great houses,’ and the next morning plunged into an 
ice-cold bath, prepared by a foolish housemaid, ‘ from a Scotch 
sentiment of thrift, that the cold water and the woman’s trouble 
might not be wasted.’ She was then, not unnaturally, laid up 
with a sore throat, and v. ote to her friends to complain about 
it. On another occasion, when Jane had been bidden to Addis- 
combe to convalesce, Lady Harriet was convinced that she was 
hypochondriacal, and she was ‘ to be made well by being treated 
as if there was no doubt of it.” Consequently (this time, perhaps, 
some of our sympathies are with the patient), Jane did not dare 
to say she wanted to lie down when she had a headache ; she was 
given no dinner until six, and no wine but hock, which disagreed 
with her ; and when she tried to light the fire in her bedroom, 
the housemaid carried away the coals. To all this Carlyle noted, 
in the margin of his wife’s letter : ‘ Patience ! patience—but there 
never was a more complete mistake.’ 

What Lady Harriet, on her side, thought of Jane, we can only 
surmise. She wrote of her, in early days, to Carlyle, as ‘ a reality 
which you have hitherto quite suppressed’—and she certainly did 
her best to come to terms with this reality. ‘ You were very good 
in the affair of Camisoles,’ wrote Carlyle, ‘ you are always good. 
Jane came home much pleased.’4 And on another occasion : 
‘ Thanks for the scarf to Jane, a thousand thanks, O noble woman. 
You are good and royal ; and to me, when I think of everything, 
the most miraculous being (or nearly so) that has been created in 
these epochs.’ 

One suspects, however, that the fulsomeness of Carlyle’s gratitude 
sufficed to destroy Jane’s, and that the royal grace with which the 
camisoles and scarves were offered, only made them still less accept- 
able. For not only was Jane both proud and touchy, but she was 
suffering from a double jealousy. She was jealous both of her 
husband, and of her hostess. As a wife, she resented Carlyle’s 
infatuation for Lady Harriet, ‘ the lady to whom all family ties 
yield.’ She was not pleased when that impertinent old gossip, 

1 February 28, 1852. * September 13, 1851. 
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Samuel Rogers, asked her if her husband was ‘ as much infatuated 
as ever with Lady Ashburton,’ and persisted in inquiring whether 
Jane, too, liked the lady. ‘ Tell me—honestly—is she kind to you 
—as kind as she is to your husband?’ For here precisely was the 
rub. Jane found it hard to believe that Lady Harriet, after her 
own ‘ generous attempt at loving her,’ should yet plainly prefer 
Mr. Carlyle to herself! ‘ I could love her immensely, if she looked 
to care for it,’ Jane wrote, and when on one occasion Lady Harriet, 
on coming up to London for a few days, had no time to see her, 
but asked Carlyle to dinner, it was this aspect which rankled most. 
For Jane—as she frankly admitted to John Sterling in the early 
days of her husband’s success—persisted in being, not only a genius’ 
wife, but ‘ a self-subsisting, and alas! self-seeking me.’ And she 
reminded Sterling of little Felix, in Goethe’s Wanderjahre, who, 
during a scene between Wilhelm and Theresa, pulls at Theresa’s 
gown and calls out: ‘ Mamma Theresa, I too am here!’ This, 
said Jane, was what she too was constantly feeling—‘ though too 
sophisticated to pull people’s skirts or exclaim, “‘ Mr. Sterling, I 
too am here!”’ In Cheyne Row, indeed, there was no need for 
her to do so; but at the Grange, although Mrs. Brookfield has 
recorded that Mrs. Carlyle ‘ always both expected and was con- 
ceded a certain prominence among the visitors,’ she was not the 
brightest star in the firmament. Indeed it would appear that, 
although her stories were always amusing, some of the other guests 
felt that she did tell them at great length. ‘ Those who were merely 
acquaintances and not devotees sometimes longed for an abridge- 
ment, and perhaps also to have their turn in the conversation.’ 
And Carlyle himself was scarcely an easier guest. When he 
spoke, he drowned the conversation with his prophetic denuncia- 
tions and his harsh homeric laughter ; when he could not do so, 
he sulked, or wandered off alone to the sea-shore, to watch the 
gangs of Portsmouth convicts. He complained of the late dining- 
hours, of the rich food, of his fellow-guests, of ‘ the idleness, the 
folly and the noise.’ He declared that the whole life of the house 
was nothing but ‘an elaborate representation, which has to be 
transacted simply for its own sake.’ For what he really resented, 
was that the other guests came between him and his Lady. ‘ Plenty 
of high company,’ he noted in his Journal after one of these parties. 
* Feelings, nevertheless altogether unfortunate, generally painful, 
and requiring to be kept silent. Idle I throughout as a dry bone ; 
never spent five idler, lonelier weeks.’ And to Lady Harriet he 
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wrote, after another visit, ‘I shall like better to think of you, 
when the Party is all gone. Somehow it obscures the image of 
you, as a cloud of flies (or call them birds of paradise, if you like 
better) round a bright object.’ 4 

Moreover, he not only made constant demands upon the patience 
of his hostess, but required her to be equally considerate of Jane’s 
sensitive feelings, too. ‘ Jane is very poorly ; you will be as soft 
to her as you can?’® 

Lady Harriet, by nature, was neither soft nor patient. But for 
fourteen years, with really heroic self-command and good temper, 
she bore with all this—and continued to ask the Carlyles to stay 
with her. Moreover, as is shown in these letters, she infected 
Carlyle, even in his gloomiest and most self-pitying moods, with 
something of her own optimism and resilience. ‘ Among the many 
fine things I have loved in you,’ he told her shortly before her death, 
‘ is the bright frank courage of your mind, the healthy promptitude 
with which you shook away annoyances, and walked on as if 
incompatible with ‘“‘ mud” in which I may be said to dwell.’ * 
She was his ‘ Sovereign Lady,’ his ‘ Queen’ ; she was ‘ a Daughter 
of the Ironsides’ ; she was ‘ the lamp of my dark path.’ ‘ You 
are good and wise,’ he told her, ‘ and beautiful and brave ; and 
in fact have no fault to speak of except a tendency to sore- 
throat.’ 

The acquaintance, as we have seen, had begun in 1839, and both 
the Carlyles had stayed with the Barings in 1844. But it was in 
the spring and summer of 1845, after several visits of Carlyle’s to 
the Grange, that the friendship ripened, and his letters began to 
take on a more intimate tone. In September he went to Scotland, 
and wrote to Lady Harriet ‘ from the Shore of the Departed ’ : 

‘Full of distractions, regrets, distresses and astonishments, as 
my way is when I get hither ; but looking still (you see) across the 
great gulph ; begging still to be remembered there. Indeed I think 
you seem beautifuller to me here from Hades than you ever did 
before ; beyond measure astonishing withal! The most that I 
have left looks miserable enough to me; a coil of beggarly con- 
fusions, contradictions and bewilderments, . . . but struggling in 
it too are streaks of Heaven’s own brightness, such I understand 
them to be ; things inexpressibly different from the general ; figures 
as of “ realised Ideals,” or I know fot what; figures beautiful 
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exceedingly, of which I had better say no more at present, till I 
recollect myself better !’ + 

And Jane, who had stayed behind in London, went to tea with 
Lady Harriet, and found her ‘ very gracious and agreeable.’ ‘I 
daresay,’ she wrote, ‘ in spite of Mrs. Buller’s prediction, we shall 
get on very well together.’ Certainly, at this point, she was herself 
greatly taken with the lady. In the autumn, after staying at Bay 
House, she wrote of her as ‘ the very cleverest woman that I ever 
saw in my life’ and ‘ the most amusing and most graceful woman 
of her time’; though she added that Lady Harriet had been 
‘so perverted by the training and lifelong humouring incident to 
her high position, that I question whether she will ever break 
through the cobwebs she is entangled in.’ 

But in the summer of 1846, it was Jane who broke through the 
cobwebs, and precipitated a crisis. She was now 45, and in the 
state of health that often brings to the surface the accumulated 
grievances and resentments of a woman’s whole life ; she suffered 
from sleeplessness and racking headaches ; she became more and 
more fretful and sharp, and inclined to self-dramatisation and 
self-pity. And that she had real grievances, no one surely would 
deny. Whether or not Carlyle was impotent has never, for all the 
gossip, been proved ; but he certainly could not or did not make 
love satisfactorily to Jane, and it seems probable that Victorian 
prudery, as well as Jane’s own reticence and pride, prevented them 
from speaking freely of the matter, even toeach other. The mutual 
resentment thus suppressed found its outlet in her nagging and 
tartners, and in his overbearing temper—-and now, in his devotion 
to Lady Harriet—who would doubtless have been quite as sharp 
as Jane, had she had to live with him under the same circumstances, 
but whom he only saw in a golden haze of sufficient space and 
distance—not a wife with a headache on the sofa, countering his 
complaints with her own, but a goddess always charming, unfail- 
ingly amusing. 

And this, indeed, was very hard. Jane was childless; she had, 
for all her talents, no creative work of her own; she had put up 
(though scarcely in silence) with a great deal. But she had always 
kept, she believed, her husband’s ‘ imaginative homage’ ; in wit, 
quickness and sense he declared her to be above all other women. 
But it was in precisely these*qualities that Lady Harriet was Janc’s 


equal, and she infringed, besides, on her preserves by having a 
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special gift for ‘ making high comedy out of daily life.’ Even her 
repartees revealed a similar sense of the ridiculousness, a similar 
tartness and mercilessness. To hear, from the woman one’s hus- 
band admires, the echo of one’s own voice: could anything be 
more exasperating ? 

In all this, of course, Jane’s major premise was at fault : Carlyle 
had never ceased to love her. But it was only in his letters that 
he showed it. In daily life his sense of guilt towards her, and his 
own frustrated longing for more of Lady Harriet’s company, took 
the form of being crosser and crosser, more and more morose. 

At last, early in July, Jane set off to stay with her old friends, 
the Paulets, near Liverpool, leaving Carlyle to work at Cromwell, 
with the prospect of spending the Sunday at Addiscombe. At 
parting there was a sharp exchange of words, and hardly was the 
carriage out of sight, than Carlyle was overcome with misery. 
‘ We never parted before in such a manner,’ he wrote to his wife 
two days later, ‘ and all for—literally nothing.’ Already he was 
tormenting himself because no letter had come from her. ‘ Yester- 
day I suppose you fancied me happy at Addiscombe. Alas! I was 
in no humour for anything of that laughing nature ... It was 
a day of the resurrection of all sad and great and tender things 
within me.’ All his letters to his wife, during their separation, 
were a confused attempt to convince her that she was tormenting 
herself unnecessarily, that there was nothing wrong, that if only 
she could see ‘ the real fact of the thing, verily all would be well.’ 
* God bless thee,’ he wrote to her on her birthday, ‘ and show thee 
always, in spite of the snares and the illusioris, that thou art-dearer 
to me than any earthly creature.’ 

It is not possible to read these letters without feeling the strength 
of the bond that constantly tugged and strained between these two 
tormented and self-tormenting beings. But Jane was not com- 
forted, for the only thing her husband could not tell her, was the 
only one she wished to hear: that he did not care a fig for Lady 
Harriet. Like other confused people in his situation, he sought 
a compromise. He told his ‘ bewildered Goody’ that he would 
not go to Addiscombe ‘ for an indefinite, perhaps infinite, time to 
come. To the lady I have, of course, told nothing, except that 
you are very unwell. But she seems to have discerned pretty 
clearly for herself that our intercourse is to be carried on under 
different conditions henceforth.’ 

Before leaving for Scotland, he called on the Barings to say 
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goodbye. ‘ All is handsome and clear there, and nothing is wrong ; 
except your and my ill-genius may still force it to be so a little. 
To the lady I “ said” simply nothing ; and her altered manner, 
I suppose, might proceed altogether from the evident chagrin and 
depression of mine.’ He added that he had become ‘heartily 
weary of a relation so sad,’ and ‘ almost regretted that it had ever 
been.’ ... ‘ Her intents toward you and towards me, so far as 
I can read them, are charitable and not wicked. My relation to her 
is by a very small element in her position, but by a just and laudable 
one, and I wish to retain that if I can and give it up if I cannot. 
Voila tout! Oh, Goody, dear, be wise, and all is well.’ 

And in the same week, after leaving Jane at Seaforth House, 
he was writing to Lady Harriet : 

‘A thousand salutations go from me daily towards Stanhope 
Street, not one of which you get to hear of! ... Last Wednes- 
day this day week, late, past midnight, while you were at Lans- 
downe House, all radiant to see and beautiful there, I, very 
ugly at Chelsea, amid my packages and lonesome wrecks, wrote you 
a note ; but that also you never heard of ; I put it straightway in 
the fire, and went to sleep in silence. O daughter of Adam most 
beautiful : O son of Adam, in several respects, most unbeautiful ! 

‘ But the essential thing to tell you is that my wife is considerably 
better, and still in the way of improving ... We have talked 
of you: do not suppose that she does other, or ever did other, 
than respect and even love you, tho’ with some degree of terror. 
Baseless I do believe.’ + 

So the uneasy relationship went on, Carlyle struggling to retain 
what was ‘ just and laudable’ in his friendship—yet aware, as he 
wrote to Jane, that his marriage was ‘ threatening shipwreck, if 
we do not mind.’ Before leaving London, apparently, he had 
promised to meet the Barings in the Highlands, and this had 
reawakened Jane’s jealousy. He told her that he would now 
almost be thankful if, after all, the bad weather prevented the 
Barings from coming; but to Lady Harriet, at the same time, 
he was writing: ‘ About the roth or 12th August you cross the 
Border ; at Carlisle I am only 20 miles from you ; at Langholme 
only 14; twice as far would I walk on foot at any time for “ one 
blink of your bonny face.” ’ # 

And, a few days later: ‘O my Friend, my friend, how strange 
an element are you in these old Langholm moors to me! Adieu 
* July 28, 1846. * July 28, 1846. 
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till Thursday, if the gods so will that we meet again that day. . . . 
Your little note was beautiful, in its words and in its silences. You 
are all good and beautiful, and I am bound to be forever grateful 
to you. Bound; and do not need much binding.’ * 

Among generally accepted commonplaces, one of the most 
fallacious is that “‘ storms clear the air.” Storms of feeling, except 
among very young lovers, when they may be a safety-valve for 
suppressed passion, are not often succeeded by beautiful clear 
mornings ; they more frequently leave behind them a dull murki- 
ness, a chill gloom. So it was, after this tempestuous summer, with 
Jane and Thomas Carlyle. The old life at Cheyne Row was taken 
up again—but with a difference. A compromise had been reached : 
Carlyle was to see Lady Harriet less often—and, as it now appears 
from these letters, not to correspond with her. ‘ Do not write,’ 
says a letter of his at about this time, ‘ or rather do (when you have 
spirits for it) but not to me—and ignoring this, never having received 
this! Heaven help us, as Heaven, I suppose, will, if we be true 
to Heaven !’? 

Jane was to be included in every invitation, to be considered 
at every point. And on her side, she was to persuade herself that 
her husband still loved her, and to accept the friendship. But 
the arrangement, as would have been plain from the first to anyone 
less inexpert than the Sage of Chelsea in matters of the heart, 
did not bring happiness to anyone, or even peace of mind. Jane 
grew daily sharper, sadder, and more morbid. And Carlyle was 
struggling in a morass of self-mistrust and doubt : 

‘I do not write to you in these weeks ; I cannot write. Some 
Fate seems to prohibit me, to say I ought not. In truth, the element 
I have lived in is very dark, this long while; and I would not 
complain of it: the sordid smoke of my confusions, why should 
it blear your bright eyes? You know well, I suppose, that it is 
not my blame, alas, no, not my blame! And for what you under- 
stand of me, and for what you do not understand, I trust always 
to your goodness and nobleness of mind, to your divine benevolence 
for me, which indeed has, and had always, something of divine 
init, I think? If it have, it will live thro’ all trials, and the earnest 
part of it will be a possession to us both for ever. This I believe. 
If it have not, it will die, and indeed ought not to live. Silence, 
patience !’ 

Jane remained for three weeks in bed with a bad cold, while 

1 August 9, 1846. ® December 22, 1847. * December 16, 1846. 
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Carlyle tried to make ‘ a summer temperature for the poor Patient’ 
by ‘ nailing down listing, pasting up crevices.’ Their faithful maid 
Helen, ‘ the white-bearded Ape,’ went away to Ireland, and a 
young cousin, ‘ a well-meaning Liverpool fine lady,’ came to stay. 
‘ What is to become of the Alverstoke visit, in these circumstances, 
were hard to say!’ 

Again and again the visit was put off. ‘ Alas, there is no hope 
for us on Monday—God knows when there is! Mrs. C. is still 
very feeble ; never ventures even downstairs: we live in the 
Library place, which is only a step from her own room and fire ; 
I have banished myself aloft to a little dressing-closet, about 8 feet 
square, in the rear of the house, where I sit, with firescreen and 
desk, extremely quiet ; hearing only the distant groan of London 
and the world ; looking out over little gardens, sooty trees, chimney- 
tops and smoke, in the distance (even if it were clear weather) 
nothing but St. James’ steeple in Piccadilly and the cross at the 
top of St. Paul’s, I see hardly anybody this long while ; read nothing 
but Acta Sanctorum (old Monk legends and chronicles), their platitude, 
bottomless but sincere, is a little less disgusting to me than that of 
most modern books. To avoid going almost mad, I am obliged 
to keep silent as a stone. Of you I think as of the beautifullest 
creature in all the world; divided from me by great gulfs for- 
evermore,’ 


A long series of love-letters becomes, fairly soon, more than a 
little cloying. We long, as Virginia Woolf pointed out, ‘ that 


take a breath of fresh air in an omnibus.’ Fortunately, however, 
the limitations of Carlyle’s friendship for Lady Harriet prevented 
him from writing—as she herself used to say—‘ all about feelings.’ 
When she was out of London she liked to hear what was going 
on there—and to have amusing letters to read aloud to the friends 
who were staying at the Grange. And so we have two most 
entertaining accounts—not only from Carlyle, but also from Jane, 
who at this stage was still competing for Lady Harriet’s attention 
—of Emerson’s visit in 1847 to Cheyne Row. 

This was not, indeed, the American’s first visit to the Carlyles. 
He had stayed with them fourteen years before, at Craigenputtock, 


* January 9, 1847. 
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and the occasion had been so harmonious that Carlyle had called 
it an ‘ angel-visit,’ and his guest, ‘ one of the most loveable creatures 
we had ever looked upon,’ while Emerson’s own account described 
with proper reverence ‘ the house amid desolate heathery hills, 
where the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart.’ It was 
natural therefore that the American, on landing at Southampton, 
should have been met with the warmest of invitations. ‘ Know 
then, my friend, that in verity, your Home while in England is 
here... . .? But when at last Emerson reached the ‘ prophet’s 
chamber ’ that had been promised him (with a chintz bed freshly 
done up by Jane’s own hands), he discovered that it was not 
easy for two such eloquent prophets to dwell together in so small 
a house. ‘ The floods of his (Carlyle’s) talk,’ he noted in his 
Journal, ‘ are quickly opened, and they issue in a plentiful stream. 
. . » He says over and over, for months, for years, the same 
thing.’ 

And Carlyle wrote to Lady Harriet about his guest that ‘ his 
sad Yankee rule seemed to be, that talk should go on incessantly 
except when sleep interrupted it: a frightful rule. The man, as 
you have heard, is not above bargain, nor, if one will be candid, 
is he fairly much below it. A pure-minded elevated man ; elevated 
but without breadzh, as a willow is, as a reed is; no fruit at all 
to be gathered from him. A delicate, but thin pinched triangular 
face, no jaws nor lips, lean hook-nose ; face of a cock: by none 
such was the Thames ever burnt! A proud man too; a certain 
sensitive fastidious stickishness, which reminded me of a miniature 
Washington’s, very exotic, tho’ Anglo-Saxon enough; rather 
curious to think of. No getting into any intimacy with him, talk 
as you will. You have my leave to fall in love with him, if you 
can! And so he plays his part: gone to lecture in Lancashire ; 
to return hither he knows not when : it is privately hoped he may 
goto Rome! I wish him honestly well, do as I am bound respect 
him honestly ; but Friends, it is clear, we can never in this world, 
to any real purpose, be.’ + 

But the most vivid account of the visit is Jane’s : 

‘ He is come then, is here, this Yankee seraph. We haveseen him 
** face to face and (over) soul to (over) soul.” For two days I have 
lived in the manna of his speech, and now I have escaped to my 
bedroom, to bathe my head in cold water, and report progress to you. 
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* So far all has gone better than you “ predicted” ; they do not 
hate one another yet; C. still calls Emerson “‘ a most polite and 
gentle creature, a man of a really seraphic nature, tho’ on certain 
sides of him overlaid with mad rubbish” and Emerson still (in 
confidence to me) calls C. “‘a good child (!) in spite of all his 
deification of the Positive, the Practical, most astonishing for those 
who had first made acquaintance with him in his books! ” 

‘ Polite and gentle, this Emerson certainly is; he avoids with 
a laudable tact, all occasions of dispute, and when dragged into it, 


y 


by the hair of his head (morally speaking) he gives under the most 
provoking contradictions, with the softness of a feather-bed. 

‘ For the rest, I hardly know what to think of him, or whether 
: I like him or not. The man has two faces to begin with which 
— are continually changing into one another like dissolving views, the 
. one young, refined, almost beautiful, radiant with what shall I 
say—‘ virtue its own reward ” ! the other decidedly old, hatchet- 
like, crotchety, inconclusive, like an incarnation of one of his own 
poems. In his speech he is not dogmatical the least in the world, 
nor anything like so fantastical as his letters give one to suppose ; 
in fact, except for a few phrases consisting chiefly of odd applications, 
mi of the word “‘ Beauty ” and “ child,” he speaks simply and clearly, 
4g but without any eloquence or warmth. What I should say he 
failed in is what the Yorkshire wool-cleaner called “‘ natur.” He 
is genial, but it seems to be with his head rather than with his 
heart—a sort of theoretic geniality that (as Mazzini would say) 
‘leaves me cold.” He is perhaps the most elevated man I ever 
saw, but it is the elevation of a reed—run all to heighth without 
taking breadth along with it. You will not I think dislike him 
as you expected, but neither will you like him.’ * 

As for Emerson himself, he appears to have gone home at least 
equally disappointed. His New England idealism, which had 
Be been pleased by the spectacle of the solitary sage of Craigenputtock, 
— was disconcerted by the successful prophet of fashionable London. 
Gas ‘ They keep Carlyle,’ he told his friends at home, ‘ like a sort of 
portable Cathedral-bell, which they like to produce in companies 
where he is unknown, and set a-swinging.’ * 

We hear no more of Emerson from the Carlyles until the spring, 
when he returned to London (though not to their house) and they 


1 Dated ‘ Thursday.’ 
* From a letter written soon after Emerson’s visit to Carlyle. Printed in 
Biographical Sketches, p. 456. 
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attended one of his lectures at the Polytechnic. ‘The High 
Child,’ wrote Carlyle to Lady Harriet, ‘ delivered yesternight his 
lecture on “ Domestic Life,” not one of his best, to a large and 
highly unselect audience, who missed the finer passages, but were 
fervently alive to whatever touched on progress of the species, the 
early closing movement or such like. Lady Byron, alone of the 
Arixtoxy, was there. The air grew very hot; the human heart 
at last began to get weary. When Emerson ended, the Early 
Closing Movement itself, (in the person of its Secretary, a man 
with a gloomy fat face, and no mouth properly, but only a kind 
of hole in his countenance) burst forth in a passionate manner ; 
and discoursed, with a chaunting loud tone, for some time—the 
audience leaking, alas, in streams, thro’ every orifice ; till at last 
they were mostly gone, and he ended and I got away.’ ! 
Froude, who was there, says that he heard Carlyle’s ‘ loud kindly 
contemptuous laugh’ echoing through the hall, when the lecture 
came to an end. 


From the beginning of Carlyle’s friendship with Lady Harriet 
—and this must have been particularly galling to Jane if she guessed 
it—he wrote to her about his work—or rather, in the years between 
the completion of Cromwell and the beginning of Frederick, about 
what he felt to be his unpardonable, shameful lack of work: 

‘ For the few years that yet may remain to me I would so fain 
do something wise and useful! I too have a kind of word to speak ; 
a terrible word, if I could get it out of me. Or if it will stay in 
me, may not that be perhaps as good? ‘“‘ Fame,” etc. is literally 
not worth one penny to me ; but it is sad, in this divine universe, 
to be an undivine thing ; an empty soap bubble blown about by 
every wind, as the others are, and then collapse into a drop of sour 
suds to all Eternity, trampled down to Hecla’s realms, no place 
among the Brave, at all for evermore! Really this is true, tho’ I 


phrase it wildly. True too for you, my Heroine, ah me! .. .’* 
The inner confusion of his personal life, too, clouded and clogged 
his thoughts. ‘ . . . I have taken to scribbling on paper, but have 


to burn it all as soon as scribbled. Woe is me! How can I 

write on Ireland, or on any earthly thing, when day and night my 

poor head is in a welter of bewilderments, and the highest is mingled 

for me with the lowest, and in a too sad sense “ chaos is come 
? Undated. * November 6, 1847. 
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again”? That must alter, that must end, if there be any life left 
me at all. 

* You will write to my wife some day? If I know that you are 
well, I will believe all the rest—even I the doubter. And pray 
observe again this is “‘ not received’’—the more is the pity ! 

* God bless you evermore, my Beautiful Lady. ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast :—the Beast undeliverable ? ’+ 

And indeed, it was difficult for anyone to bring deliverance to 
Carlyle. Perpetually aware, like Dr. Johnson, that ‘ we all live 
together in a world that is bursting with sin and sorrow,’ he was 
also constantly oppressed by the conviction that he was called 
upon, by divine appointment, to denounce the errors and the 
cant of the false prophets of his generation. ‘I must write; it is 
my own way of expressing all the imprisoned existence of me, this 
horrid ‘‘ wrestle ” I have had . . . ever since my poor biography 
began ; a miserable outlet and “‘ way,” as I often passionately 
reflect ; but it is and has been my sole one. . . . O Lady, O my 
Lady, had you not better score me out of your book, and bid me 
begone ?’ ? 

It was in the following year, 1851, that a letter to Lady Harriet 
first mentioned the subject that, with such unspeakable toil and 
torment, was to fill the next fourteen years of Carlyle’s life. He 
was standing on the threshold of what he and Jane came to call 
‘the Valley of the Shadow of Frederick.’ He told Lady Harriet 
that he had found in him ‘ a Man and a King whose love of reality 
was instinctive and supreme’ ;* but nevertheless it is plain that 
he did not even like his Hero. Never, perhaps, was a gigantic 
piece of work embarked upon with less spontaneous enthusiasm, 
nor continued with less satisfaction. Henceforth practically all his 
letters to Lady Harriet and to her husband contained the same 
leitmotiv : a lament, a groan, a moan, over his unceasing struggle 
with ‘ the lean drill-sergeant of the world.’ Even are first visit to 
Germany, to gather material, lit no spark in him : . Alas,’ 
he wrote to Lord Ashburton after he got back, ‘ the whole ‘subject 
of Fk. is trampled into mire in my mind, in these sad disastrous 
days and operations ; and I do not really believe I shall ever find 
anything to write about him, why should I! Ach Gott, let him lie 
there trampled under the dreary Pedants of his own and his country’s 
producing, and let me get home again and try fora little sleep! . ..’ ¢ 

i 2 3 

October 17, 1848. November “e ~ November 14, 1851. 
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The work he had undertaken, moreover, was not only exacting 
and wearying ; in his inmost heart he doubted whether it was worth 
doing at all. He admitted to Lady Harriet that ‘ the poor sceptical 
warehouse of Frederick and Voltaire’ was one which ‘I could 
find it in my heart to set a coal to, rather than write about,’ and 
he added, in a moment of insight: ‘ This probably is the very 
central impediment.’! In the midst of his truly heroic grappling 
with his enormous task—for gradually the book had come to 
embrace not only the history of Prussia in the eighteenth century, 
but of the whole of Europe—the same uneasy note sounds again 
and again. He wrote that he was ‘ delving and shovelling . . . 
in hopes of finding here and there a grain of metal in the process, 
which hope is oftenest futile. I do not think there ever were such 
books before or since as those written about Fk and German 
History generally. Ach Gott, and I myself am good for nothing ; 
the fire and heart quite departed out of me.” ™~ 

And yet, still groaning, he struggled on. By the spring of the 
following year, he could write: ‘I have got a little bit of my 
Book done : to get done with it, and fling it away from me to all 
eternity, is nearly the only clear hope I in this time have. I seem 
to see very well that it will never be worth one farthing as a book, 
but . . . I persist ; and manifest (I sometimes feel) an obstinacy 
which is respectable.’ * 

Upheld by this misguided obstinacy, impelled by the blind 
daemonic energy that would not let him rest, he at last built up 
the angry portrait of his Super-Hero, the prototype of personal 
autocracy, the forerunner of the totalitarian dictator. Like Byron, 
Carlyle felt at heart that a man should do something better with 
his life than writing books. Frederick became the personification 
of his dreams. In him the Scottish peasant realised his dreams 
of kingship, the inhibited intellectual his dreams of power. Even 
the emperor’s most unscrupulous acts of aggression or acquisitive- 
ness were justified by the gospel of ‘ fact’ and ‘ reality,’ of national 
aggrandisement and personal authority, which this generation has 
come to know in its crudest and most violent forms. 

During these years Carlyle must indeed have been intolerable to 
live with ; nor was Jane the woman to put up meekly with the 
alternations of irascibility, and of complete obliviousness of her 
existence, which were all that her husband offered her. Her ‘ self- 
secking me’ was still crying: ‘ Mr. Sterling, I too am here!’ 

1 November 10, 1852. ory 1854. * February 8, 1855. 
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One day, when Miss Mitford went to call on her, she found her 
‘in one of her tantrums.’ ‘Oh! my dear, it’s just that Carlyle ! 
Would you believe it, I have had a headache for three days, and 
he’s only just found it out. ‘I’m afraid you’re not quite well, 
my dear,” he said—and all this time he was working, working ! 
I just threw a tea-cup at his head.” Which might merely mean, 
as Miss Mitford shrewdly remarked, that Jane would have liked 
to throw a tea-cup. ‘I study to tread on no one’s toes,’ wrote 
her husband at this time to his Lady, ‘ and yet one does, uncon- 
sciously, involuntarily ; and other people do on one’s, to an almost 
intolerable extent 

Lady Harriet did what she could to ease the situation—and 
sometimes, by concentrating all her charm on Jane and even 
appearing to snub Carlyle a little, succeeded. ‘I cannot make 
out what Lady Harriet is after,’ wrote Jane after one visit. ‘To 
look at her one would say she was systematically playing my cards 
for me.’ 

But as time went on, and Carlyle’s bemused devotion to his lady 
increased, Jane’s sharpness also grew—and more and more Carlyle 
took refuge in his ‘ spell-bound and speech-haunted imagination.’ 
The first price that is paid for an attachment stronger than one 
dares to admit—however ‘ innocent’ it may be—is isolation. The 
lover is living simultaneously on two separate planes; what he 
feels, he must not show; what he longs for, he cannot admit. 
Every value becomes slightly falsified ; every intimacy (except the 
unattainable one) both impossible and undesired. Carlyle now 
came to know this particular loneliness, and wrote to Lady Harriet 
from ‘ those vacant realms’ which he was inhabiting. ‘ Of you 
I think often, or indeed always ; but only as a ghost might, and on 
terms which neither God nor man, if they could be well seen into, 
need find much to punish! Yet I hold on; and while I even 
continue a ghost, and am not quite annihilated even out of ghostland, 
you shall more or less belong to me, and I will take the liberty of 
looking over to you, still extant in the land of the living, as a very 
glorious phenomenon indeed! ...’? 

Carlyle’s ‘ vacant realms,’ however, were not wholly unpopu- 
lated. A steady procession of friends and callers still came to 
Cheyne Row, and the ‘ splendid conversation’ of the Prophet’s 
letters portrayed them for Lady Harriet’s benefit. 

* John Mill is wedded to his widow Taylor ; a fact in Biography ; 

1 October 27, 1851. ? November 14, 1851. 
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poor good Mill!’+ The Italian emigrés appear : Saffi, the Roman 
ex-triumvir: ‘I have seen no sadder milder-minded more priest- 
like young man than this Head of the Revolutionists, who has now 
got 20 shillings a week to rejoice over.’* And Mazzini, reading 
aloud a lecture ‘in the most artless manner, “‘ with the candles 
between him and the little slip of paper” . . . and listened to without 
commentary, except of feet and hands, by a believing auditory of 
the youthful middle classes near a thousand strong.’ ® 

Leigh Hunt grows ‘a copious beard.’—‘ He complained that 
there were two drawbacks (1) the little boys laughed at him, (2) the 
beard abolished an uncommonly sweet smile he was understood 
to have. That latter evil will not apply to me.’ ¢ 

Thackeray comes to tea, but does not wholly give satisfaction ; 
‘ Very gentle and friendly-looking ; ingenious, too, here and there, 
but extremely difficult to talk with, somehow—his talk lying all 
in flashes, little detached pools, you nowhere got upon a well or 
vein,’ § 

As for Kingsley, he ‘ did nothing but spoil poor Froude, who is 
good for something to me ; a blustering, questionable bag of things, 
that Kingsley.’ * 

Now and again Carlyle’s silence about his correspondence with 
Lady Harriet produced an awkward situation. In the autumn of 
1851, for instance, when he had decided that it was wiser for them 
not to accept the annual Christmas invitation to the Grange that 
year, Jane reached the opposite decision. 

‘ Jane surprised me last night,’ Carlyle wrote to their hostess, 
‘ by saying she had written to you accepting for us both! I was 
obliged to deny, on the spur of the moment, that I wished to go or 
could go, which indced is not far from the very truth, so fatally am 
I situated just now. For reasons that my noble Lady understands 
too well— And if I stay away this time . . . or come for the last 
week, ft is to give a maximum of good from amid these strange 
embodiments of misery and evil, which encompass it so cunningly 
by the Devil’s agency in our affairs. Pfui! I will write again 
straightway ; the very wisest decision I can come to. And do you 
pray for me and be silent until then.’ ’ 

This was the same occasion about which Jane had written to her 
brother-in-law, John Carlyle, that she had been obliged to accept 


1 April 26, 1851. ® October 27, 1851. * February 16, 1852. 
“September 30, 1854. November 4, 1854. * January 14, 


7 November 17, 1851. 
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the invitation, or Lady Harriet would quarrel with her: ‘ and as 
quarrelling with her would involve quarrelling with Mr. C. also, 
it is not a thing to be done lightly.’ 

Before the end of the visit, however, Lady Harriet seems to have 
said something to Jane which temporarily cleared the air, for after 
getting home, Carlyle wrote to thank her: ‘ I know not what you 
did to her that Monday morning; but she has looked much 
happier ever since, and is at her ease beside me ; a result which I 
cannot but bless and rejoice at for her sake and for mine. You are 
indisputably an astonishing woman, and have a gift like no other 
alive 

But the good effect did not last long. However hard all three 
of them might try to behave considerately, the fact remained that 
Carlyle always saw Lady Harriet more often than Jane liked, and 
far less often than he himself desired. When she was in London, he 
would call once a week at Bath House, ‘ thriftily reserving,’ he 
wrote, ‘ my little bit of earthly felicity’ until Sunday. But some- 
times she was ill, and sometimes out. ‘ Alas, we are not very lucky 
of late! Nor is it easy to see much luck in the distance ahead ; 
—+yet, looking into such eyes as yours, it is not possible always 
altogether to despair.’ * 

With every year of their friendship, his admiration increased for 
the traits in her that were most unlike his own, her ‘ noble cheerful- 
ness of heart,’ her ‘ frank courage and ready and gracious sense.’ 
‘Had I never seen you in such circumstances,’ . . . he wrote, ‘ I 
should never have known how beautiful and constantly royal you 
are, how like a Queen you vanquish contradictions under your 
feet, and are a Daughter of the Harmonies, you. meet you amid 
what dissonances one will. Blessings on you, I hawe seen one royal 
woman ; this too is something in one’s life, as life now goes ; and 
of this then can nothing deprive me.’ ® 

It was in the winter of the following year that Carlyle’s ‘mother 
died. He had been staying, as usual, for Christmas at the Grange, 
and hurried up to Scotland, with ‘ mournful leave’ from his 
hostess, as soon as he heard that she was sinking ; and it was to 
Lady Harriet—no longer the dazzling Gloriana, but the tried 
friend of ten years’ standing—that he wrote in his bewilderment 
and grief. 

* Thank God, I still find my poor old mother living, still able to 
recognize me with a faint gleam of joy from amid the dark waters 
4 January 10, 1852. ——s to, 1852. * March 5, 1852. 
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where she is struggling and sinking. It was a great mercy to me, 
this morning ; I had a night of sad misgivings: this was all I had 
a right to ask, and this was granted me. 

‘ For the rest, her weakness is extreme ; a more spent creature 
with life, with intellect still left, I never saw. Ah me, ah me! 
But we must not quarrel with the inevitable ; let us look into the 
heart of sorrow, find also what sorrow means, when that comes to 
be the task set us. 

‘I will write another and probably before long. To-day I am 
loaded with dull headache from the railway, not to speak of other 
still more inarticulate burdens, and ought to be silent. But the 
eyes I saw wetted for my sake the other day are still present to me ; 
and no part of your noble goodness to me can be forgotten. 

God bless you, dear lady.’ 

Four days later the end had come. ‘All is over here, dear 
friend : the struggle ended, gently, gently, at last almost as a dream, 
at 10 minutes past 4 ;—it had been a deeper and deeper sleep 
for near 16 hours before. 

‘I am full of heavy inarticulate misery, as you may fancy ; and 
will add no more except my blessings and regards. You pity me 
truly, and there is nothing to be said. 

‘ Adieu dear friend. God is great; God is great.’ * 

Before leaving Scotsbrig he wrote once again, trying to express 
his bewildered sense of loss, and his resolutions for the future. But 
the letter was constrained and wordy: moralising had already 
overclouded grief. 

After returning to London he lived for several months in the 
strictest seclusion. ‘ By Heaven’s blessing, I hope yet to do some 
work, in the years that may remain: no other consolation is con- 
ceivable ; no other use or advantage has life, for a long time past, 
presented to me :—one gets very grim, on those terms ; and has 
need that the sacred fountains be again opened in one’s stony heart. 
A little free speech with you, I often think, speech at which no god 
or man could take offence if they understood it, might be a great 
solacement to me: but that is not to be had, owing to confused 
impediments, nor perhaps ever will.’ ® 

The next two years were, indeed, very grim in Cheyne Row. 
Frederick absorbed all Carlyle’s working hours, and, with Lady 
Harriet, shared the historian’s troubled dreams. ‘I did see you,’ 
he wrote to Lady Harriet, ‘ one night lately, in a Dream : strange 
December 23, 1853. bee 25, 1853. * January 11, 1854. 
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nightmare figures, gathered out of various countries and various 
centuries, Fredk. The Great, Denzil Holles of Charles I’s time, God 
know why, with many others, most vivid all of them, yet with 
something of grotesque, of the nightmare, in all of them, male and 
female, except your own self, who were brightly beautiful, good and 
spirit-like, as you have always seemed to me.’ ? 

And meanwhile Jane—too shrewd not to realise that her hus- 
band’s imagination was now wholly alienated from her, too neurotic 
and weary even to try to win him back—sat at her writing-desk, 
filling a little note-book with the Journal which, after her death, 
was to cause him such unbearable remorse. There they both sat, 
two desperately lonely people : Carlyle, in his sound-proof garret, 
‘ futilely struggling in an account-current between God Almighty 
and oneself’—and Jane downstairs, setting down in her Journal 
‘ what Mr. Carlyle calls “‘ the fact of things.” ’—* That eternal Bath 
House,’ she wrote, ‘I wonder how many thousand miles Mr. C. 
has walked between there and here . . . setting up always another 
milestone and another between himself and me.’ And, a fortnight 
later : ‘ Alone this evening, Lady A. in town again ; and Mr. C. of 
course at Bath House.’ 

The long winter dragged on. Christmas came round again, and, 
for the last time under Lady Harriet’s rule, there was a party at the 
Grange—an occasion on which the Carlyles seem to have surpassed 
themselves as disobliging guests. Jane, on being presented with a 
silk dress from the Christmas tree, ‘ vowed she was being insulted ’ 
and retired to her own room, where Lady Harriet was ‘ forced to 
seek her out, and assure her with tears in her eyes that she had not 
meant to offend!’ And Carlyle, who had promised Lady Harriet 
beforehand ‘ to be, all that is in me, a good boy,’ and for her sake 
to ‘encounter anything, even Tom Taylor and Co., backed by 
fond mothers and loud children,’ failed to keep his good resolutions. 
He did indeed at first behave amiably to Tennyson, seeking a 
refuge with him in the Conservatory, when craving for ‘ stronger 
port and coarser flavours’ than Lady Harriet permitted in the 
drawing-room. But when the assembled guests begged the Poet 
to read his newly-published Maud aloud to them, the Philosopher’s 
powers of endurance failed him. Not only did he dislike any kind 
of reading aloud, but he did not think much of Tennyson’s poetry. 
‘Very gorgeous,’ he had written to Lady Harriet in sending her 
The Princess, ‘ fervid, luxuriant, but indolent, somnolent, almost 

1 October 11, 1855. 
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IRIS ORIGO 
imbecile.’ 1 So, while ‘ the chairs were arranged in a quiet sitting- 
room, the visitors taking their places,’ Carlyle stood grimly in the 
hall, waiting for someone to take him for a walk. The ladies held 
their breath—what would happen now? ‘ At last Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’ (who also did not care for Tennyson’s poems) ‘ generously 
stepped forward and joined the Philosopher.’ 

When he got back to London, Carlyle wrote to apologise to his 
hostess: ‘I beg you to forgive all my sins, I do indeed with a 
humble and contrite mind! They are many and great, but not 
against you with my will. ... You will come in person, will you 
not, to the opening Palmerston Palaver . . . and not cheat me out 
of a sight of you, as you sometimes tyrannously do?... Oh my 
Lady, my Lady, what could I write that were not a mockery of 
what one probably feels! I will be silent rather, and commend 
you in thought to ali the good Powers. I kiss the hem of your 
garment.’ 

For a deeper gloom than ever had fallen upon Cheyne Row. 
‘I sink into such misgivings,’ Carlyle wrote, ‘ scepticisms of the 
plainest truths, total (temporary) unbeliefs, in this dark element of 
mine. And I dare not write to you, dare not speak to you, scarcely 
think of you; you must be a very dreadful creature ?’ ® 

And downstairs, Jane was exhorting herself in her Journal : 
Look straight before you then, Jane Carlyle. ... Look, above 
all, at the duty nearest hand, and what’s more, do it.’ And she 
quoted : 

*O waly, waly, love is bonnie 
A little while when it is new ; 
But when it’s auld 
It waxeth cauld 
And melts away like morning dew.’ 


‘ Beautiful verse,’ she commented, ‘ sweet and sad, like barley sugar 
dissolved in tears ’—but, she added, ‘ “‘ goes out like candle-snuff ” 
would be a truer simile.’ 

The summer came and brought with it a fresh source of trouble. 
Lady Ashburton invited the Carlyles to travel to Scotland with her 
in her special train—but, when they had joined her, she occupied 
the saloon-carriage alone, placing her guests, with the family doctor 
and her maid, in the ordinary compartment beside it, and only 
once opening the door to call out to them, as they were passing her 
family seat: ‘ Here is Hinchingbrooke!’ Carlyle’s sublime un- 

1 December 26, 1847. * January 19, 1856. * February 13, 1856. 
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awareness that anything disagreeable had occurred (for his reference 
to ‘ good behaviour ’ refers merely to the axle of the train having 
caught fire) appears in his next letter to Lady Harriet : ‘ Certainly 
you did a good thing that day in tearing me up from Chelsea, and 
whirling me off, with burning axle, in a whirlwind of dust, into 
these dumb regions: how beautifully you did it, too; I really 
never saw better behaviour under baddish usage: but you do 
belong to the clouds, in a sense, you; though some others of us 
do not,’ 

But when the time came to return to England, Jane was firm ; 
she would not travel back as she had come. ‘ Though a very little 
herring, I have a liking to hang by my own head’ she told her 
husband, who was then staying in the Highlands,—and informing 
Lord Ashburton and his fellow-guns that ‘ the rat-catcher is the 
only real hunter in England.’ And she wrote off herself to Lady 
Harriet, with some sharpness, to beg her ‘ to make Mr. C. go back 
to London with you, and not let him do anything so absurd as come 
eighty miles out of the way to pick me up, who can get myself 
home fully better without him than with him,’ ? 

In the end neither of the Carlyles travelled with the Ashburtons, 
but returned together to London—‘ Mr. C.,’ according to Jane, 
‘ insisting on my sitting in a violent draught all the journey.’ This 
is the kind of aside (and there were many of them) which makes it 
easy to believe Geraldine Jewsbury’s story that she once saw some 
bruises, made by Carlyle, on Jane’s arms. What husband would 
not, at least once, have shaken her? Yet in the following story— 
related to Lady Harriet by Carlyle himself—one’s sympathy veers 
round to Jane again. 

‘ Jane had some Honourable extremely fascinating Welsh lady 
(whom she has fallen in love with) to lunch with her: Hon. Lady 
looking up saw your picture (it now hangs downstairs, on one side 
of the mantelpiece, I on the other). Hon. Lady said “‘ There is a 
beautiful woman, who is that?” They told her; she then said 
** And he yonder, is that her husband?” ‘Theysmiled. “ Rather 
hers than mine.” ’* But at the end of the letter Carlyle added a 
word of warning : Jane was not to be told that he had repeated 
the story. 

And now the long difficult friendship was drawing to anend. In 
* August 7, 1856. (This letter is completely omitted in Mr. Wilson’s account 
of this journey.) 

* Undated. * August 20, 1856. 
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the winter of 1856 the news reached Carlyle that Lady Harriet, who 
was in the South of France, was seriously ill, and in January a note 
came from her which greatly disturbed him ; it was the first time, 
in all the years of their friendship, that her buoyant and vigorous 
spirit seemed shaken. ‘ ‘‘ Discouraged,” “ languid,” “‘ gone out 
to ride the first time ’—what am I to think of all that? ... Be 
not discouraged; no! There are better times coming round 
again ; the grave true heart can (full surely) make for itself better 
times. If we have gone astray, on miry thorny paths, we must 
return again.’ + 

‘The worst of being very ill,’ Lady Harriet had said in her 
youth, ‘ is that one is left to the care of one’s relations.’ Now the 
relations she had snubbed and the friends she had preferred to them 
were equally far away ; only her patient, gentle husband was left. 
And Carlyle, in his garret in Chelsea, with Jane ill, too, downstairs, 
could only wait, week after week, for Lord Ashburton’s bulletins, 
and for the few rare notes which Lady Harriet sent off herself. 
* My heart is dark about you,’ he wrote, ‘ and very sad. I cannot 
with the least certainty know how you are, who can?... The 
Spring is beautiful again, but the eyes that once saw it with me, 
where are they? One’s own eyes get old, even they are not the 
same 

For three months the news fluctuated ; she was better, then 
worse again. She was being dosed with mercury—‘ “ an electri- 
fied cat,” I remember that was once a similitude of yours for the 
state of nerves it can produce’; she had been moved to Paris ; 
she was to come home in July. What was really the matter with 
her—an internal growth—was concealed in Carlyle’s letters not 
only by Victorian delicacy, but by his absolute refusal to accept 
the truth. He went about London declaiming against the doctor’s 
verdict, and declaring that he was a disgrace to his profession. His 
last letter to Lady Harriet still maintains the same obstinate hope, 
and describes his day-dreams for her future. He had cast the 
Ashburtons, apparently, for the réle of English Gonzagas, the 
patrons of a great model school at the Grange, with himself as their 
Vittorino da Feltre—no longer a mere writer, but ‘ with a chance 
to do—which is worth a thousand writings.’ * 

‘ A day-dream of mine is, to see you quiet, well and solitary at 
the Grange once more—all Highland wildernesses and wild things 
1 January 14, 1857. * February 23, 1857. 

* September 15, 1857. To Lord Ashburton. 
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THE CARLYLES AND THE ASHBURTONS 
and journeyings given up ; a “ practical school ”’ for girls, do. for 
boys (difficult exceedingly, important exceedingly) occupy the Lady 
and the Lord, supply them with a generous interest ; this and other 
things for genuine human employment, and interest ever-new : 
no travelling, not even for health ;—in the whole world, where 
will you find a better climate (really better) than you have in your 
own England, in your own House and fields? And I... am to 
have somewhere in a still glade of the Woods, a brick Cottage, two 
rooms and kitchen “ with a deaf (or at least dumb) old woman,” 
etc., etc., and to see you once every day, after my work is over ! ’ 4 

But the dream was not to come true. Less than a month later, 
on May 4, 1857, Lady Harriet died in Paris. 

Milnes brought the news to Chelsea ; many years later Carlyle 
remembered ‘ the moonlit streets and dirge-like tone of everything,’ 
as he walked across London to Lady Sandwich’s door. The next 
day letters and calls of inquiry and condolence began to arrive in 
Cheyne Row. ‘ It does not require any particular acuteness,’ wrote 
Jane, ‘ to detect in this fussy display of feelings more impertinent 
curiosity than genuine sympathy.’ 

Carlyle went down to the Grange for the funeral. ‘It was 
conducted,’ said Jane, ‘ with a sort of royal state ; and all the men, 
who used to compose a sort of Court for her, were there, in tears.’ 
To his brother Carlyle wrote, comparing his grief to that which he 
had felt when his mother died. ‘I have indeed lost such a friend 
as I never had, nor am again in the least likelihood to have, in 
this stranger world ; a magnanimous and beautiful soul which had 
furnished the English earth, and made it homelike to me.’ 

Many years later Carlyle read Lord Houghton’s portrait of Lady 
Harriet—and did not like it. ‘ Of Lord Houghton’s monographs,’ 
he wrote to the second Lady Ashburton, ‘ and in particular of that 
one, I sorrowfully think like you. Ah me! Ah me!’? 

So still we do not know what Lady Harriet was really like. To 
Carlyle the real woman, beneath ‘ the light, gay humour, and the 
drawing-room wit,’ was ‘ a tragic Lady Harriet.’ Perhaps he was 
right ; ‘or perhaps this was the only facet visible to the man who 
preferred tragedy—who had written of Dr. Johnson and Cromwell 
that their ‘sorrow and nobleness were intimately and even in- 
separably connected with each other.’ For what, indeed, do we 
discover in anyone, beyond what we expect to find there? What, 

if it comes to that, do we know of ourselves? ‘ Plus je me hante 
* April 7, 1857. * july 7, 1873. 
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et connois,’ wrote Montaigne, after giving up his whole life to the 
task, ‘ plus ma difformité m’estonne, moins je m’entens en moy.’ 

‘What a horrible injustice,’ Lady Harriet had cried, ‘to be 
judged by what one says!’ Yet by what else can we, not judge, 
but guess? These letters and the bright sharp sayings are all 
that is left to us. 


Two days after his wife’s death, Lord Ashburton wrote to 
Carlyle : ‘ She has left me an inheritance of great price, the love 
of those who loved her. I claim that of you in her name.’ 

The claim was fully met. For seven more years Carlyle corres- 
ponded assiduously with him (there are 41 letters in the present 
collection) ; he encouraged him in his educational projects ; he 
stayed with him in Scotland and at the Grange ; and when, in 
1864, Lord Ashburton too died, Carlyle wrote that he, had lost 
* the closest friend he had left in the world.’ He told the second 
Lady Ashburton, when thanking her for sending him her husband’s 
legacy, that the gift was ‘ simple, beautiful ; so like the doer of it : 
the last finish to twenty years of friendly acts and offices on his 
part, all done in the same gentle, quiet and fine way.’ ! 

And even now, the link between the Carlyles and the Ashburtons 
was not broken. In 1858 Lord Ashburton had married again, and 
this ‘event, on which Carlyle congratulated the bridegroom in a 
letter of which the stiltedness betrays his real dismay, proved to 
be a most happy one for both the Carlyles, since the intimacy that 
was soon formed with ‘ the new Lady’ came to play a part quite 
as important in the last years of Jane’s life, as Lady Harriet had held 
in Thomas’s. Gentle and sensitive men are not seldom attracted 
by vital, Amazonian women, and in his second choice—Louisa 
Stuart Mackenzie, who at the time of her marriage was only 34 
—tLord Ashburton had found a woman with a personality quite 
as vivid as her predecessor’s, and who was, in addition, remarkably 
handsome. ‘A rich and generous presence,’ was Henry James’ 
description of her in later years, ‘ that wherever encountered, 
seemed always to fill the foreground with colour, with picture, 
with fine mellow sound, and, on the part of everyone else, with a 
kind of traditional charmed, amused patience.’ But it is clear that 
for Jane her chief charm was her spontaneous, warm-hearted 
demonstrativeness. The Carlyles had returned to the Grange a 

2 April 11, 1 
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little on their guard—but, after their first visit, Jane declared herself 
conquered. She had stood out, she said, for five days, but when, 
on the fifth day Lady Ashburton came up to her room ‘ and spoke 
like an unaffected Highland girl,’ her heart was won. ‘ She spoke 
so freely and so unguardedly about persons and things—most 
people in that station [are] so guarded and careful.’ Moreover, 
Jane added—not without a dig at the past—her present hostess 
was ‘ more intent on making her visitors at their ease and happy, 
than in showing off herself, and eliciting admiration.’ As for her 
host : ‘ his devotion for his new lady is perfect, and really, he was 
never so made [much] of before.’ Everything about the visit was 
delightful : the company, the well-heated rooms, the French cook- 
ing and the champagne—‘ not to speak of the brilliant talk and 
the brilliant diamonds.’ 

To Jane, who for long had bitterly felt that she was asked to 
the Grange only as the wife of Mr. Carlyle, there was infinite balm 
in the way that ‘ the new Lady’ singled her out and made much 
of her. Now it was she who eagerly awaited invitations to the 
Grange (providing herself with ‘an azure blue moiré, in case’), 
and who complained, when Carlyle wished to return to London, 
that she had been ‘ snatched away, like Proserpina.’ ‘Oh dear!’ 
she wrote to her hostess, ‘ how glad I am to be going to the Grange 
after all. At one time, I felt to hate the dear old place in spite 
of all the good days I had spent at it, and all the kindness I had 
received there! you know when that time was.’ 

But now, she said, she came away from each visit, not only 
‘with increased affection for the Lady, but with a sort of amaze- 
ment at her excessive kindness to me. That she is naturaily a 
; very kind woman, and also a very demonstrative woman, is not 
enough to account for the sort of passion she puts into her expression 
of feelings and unwearied attention to me!’ Gradually Jane’s 
letters show, not only an intensely feminine, almost schoolgirlish 
intimacy, but a hero-worshipping, protective adoration curiously 
reminiscent of Carlyle’s own letters to Lady Harriet. One is 
tempted to inquire whether, if these ladies had held a less exalted 
social position, the Carlyles would have felt the same about them ? 
But the inquiry is otiose. The snobbishness of Victorian England 
(and who shall say that it has disappeared ?) was not an external 
form; it was so deeply ingrained, so universally accepted, so 
infinitely complicated in its shades and distinctions, as to have 
1 Dated ‘Wednesday’ but 1862 or 1863. 
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become an intrinsic part of every human relationship. Jane 
might exclaim, in a moment of exasperation: ‘ Ach Gott! if we 
had been left in the sphere of life we belong to, how much better 
it would have been for us in many ways!’ But neither she nor 
Carlyle ever questioned the relative importance of the two ‘ spheres.’ 
In Carlyle’s letters to Lady Harriet, as in Jane’s to Louisa (a 
woman more than twenty years younger than herself), a faintly 
adulatory note is seldom absent. Lady Ashburton is ‘ the dearest 
of created ladies, past present and to come’; she is told that it 
is no use her staying away from London gossip: ‘ they will talk 
about you wherever you are, so long as you are in every way so 
superior to themselves.’ When the Ashburtons’ only child, Mary, 
is born, Jane hurries off to Bath House to see her, and sends her 
mother an almost embarrassing effusion. 

*O yes, I saw her all over, lying like a pearl in an oyster-shell 
in her pink and white basket, and not only saw her but touched 
her, with the tip of my finger, and I drew a finger thro’ her long 
dark soft hair, and finally, my enthusiasm having reached a pitch, 
I went on my knees and kissed her cheek, lightly as if it had been 
a butterfly’s wing, that might have the colours rubbed off it with 
a touch! The dear wee bairn! It puckered all its bit face to 
gather into the queerest funniest yawn, as much as to say “‘ Please 
don’t, now, do go away!” And I went away, vowing inwardly 
a lifelong interest in her and a loyal affection to her, the first 
human child that has ever so to speak, come home to my business 
and my bosom, and awakened what is called the maternal instinct 
in me, me whose lines have always been cast in babyless places ! ’ + 

In spite of all this, it is difficult to believe that Jane was really 
a maternal woman ; one suspects, indeed, that, like Jane Austen 
and Charlotte Bronté, she secretly disliked children, as incomplete 
grown-ups—and indeed it is not possible to imagine without a 
shudder the life of a child brought up in Cheyne Row. But 
certainly in Jane’s last years it would appear as if any latent 
maternal instinct in her was bestowed upon Lady Ashburton. 

‘Oh my darling! my darling! I know the effect that a letter 
from you has now always on me; it makes me long to take you in 
my arms and hush you to sleep, as if you were a tired wee child, 
and kiss off all the tears from your eyes. But the last letter excites 
beside this longing, another no less vehement longing, which is, 
to shake some others within an inch of their life! Good Heavens ! 

* Undated. 
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I cannot understand what these others are made of, or who made 
them ; that knowing, seeing how you are situated, and how you 
bear, and strive, and love, and are more like an angel than a grand 
lady, they still cannot put away their jealously and envy of you. ... 
I often wonder that I should not feel oppressed by your kindness, 
almost irritated by it ; so being that I am without ability to repay 
it, or even to adequately express my sense of it. Often wonder 
what it is in you that makes it possible for me to be always your 
debtor, without fuming or wincing in the position! .. .’+ 

And, in another letter : ‘ I am almost frightened at myself, when 
I feel how dear, how indispensable you are become to me. I had 
fancied myself too calmed down with years and other things, ever 
to have bothered with my heart any more! Yes! I was hence- 
forth to take just such tepid pleasures of friendship as the gods 
provided me ; leaving aside all strong feelings that can tend to 
pain and anxiety. If you were to tire of me now, and if you 
were to die before me! If you were anyhow taken out of my life ! 
why, I should fall into as great a trouble as I ever was in, when 
young and excitable about “a lost love.” ’? 

When Jane, in 1863, met with the accident which was the 
beginning of her long illness, Carlyle sent Lady Ashburton almost 
daily bulletins of her progress, as well as Jane’s own messages of 
thanks. ‘ My poor wife made me promise to write you a word— 
** one word of acknowledgment,” whispered she passionately, “‘ for 
all those continual kindnesses: I am surrounded, wrapt up and 
supported on all hands by gifts and actings of hers!” ’® 

And when at last, after eighteen months of acute suffering of 
body and mind, Jane was able to return home again, Lady Ash- 
burton’s gifts were among the first to welcome her. There were 
two dozen bottles of champagne ; there were hampers from the 
country ; and there was even, for Jane’s new brougham, a beautiful 
grey horse. 

Nor was Carlyle himself neglected. When his faithful horse, 
Fritz, fell down and broke his knees, a surprise was waiting one 
morning at his door. ‘ Here are—what shall I say—strange doings 
surely! Yesterday morning, after I had got to my work up here, 
there came from the street door a mysterious polite message from 
**a young gent,”’ who had a parcel for me, if I wd. please to step 
down. I tried to put in on the wife, but had to step down myself. 
And there sure enough sat a very civil handsome young gent., 

1 May 1 (1863). ® Dated ‘ Tuesday.’ * January 3, 1864. 
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handsomely mounted, who informed me that the “ parcel” was 
this beautiful bay-chestnut horse he was riding, wh. had suddenly 
become mine, by deed of gift somewhere ! from whom? whence, 
how, what? To none of these questions was the handsome young 
gent. permitted to make any answer, his one request being, that I 
wd. inform him where the stable was ; promise him to deposit the 
superb little horse, and then to vanish. All wh. had to be done ; 
his terms being peremptory. The wonder of my mind was, of 
course, great tho’ I was grieved (wife readily confirming) that there 
was but one person in the world capable of such things.’ * 

For indeed Carlyle was nearly as fond of Lady Ashburton as 
Jane herself. He praised, according to Jane, her ‘ exquisite kind- 
ness and lovableness and beautiful transparency of Soul’ ; he ‘ watched 
and waited ’ for her coming nearly as eagerly as Jane herself. ‘ We 
love you better than any other living woman, and that’s the truth !’ 
When Lady Ashburton came back to London, soon after her 
husband’s death, ‘looking lovely in a spruce little mourning 
bonnet,’ Jane wrote to Carlyle that the lady had said to her on 
leaving: ‘‘‘ My regards—my—what shall I send to him? ”— 
** Oh,” I said, “‘ send him a kiss ! ”—‘* That was just what I should 
like,” she said, “‘ but would he not think it forward?” ... So 
you are to consider yourself kissed.’ 

There are two more long letters from Jane to Lady Ashburton— 
one almost a replica of her letter of December 25, 1865 to Mrs. 
Russell, describing her last epic victory over the neighbouring cocks, 
and one about her reception of the good news of Carlyle’s triumph 
in Edinburgh. A few days later came Jane’s sudden death, and 
Lady Ashburton was among the close friends to whom Carlyle 
wrote in the first flood of his overwhelming grief and remorse. 

‘ She had fought and toiled for me, valiantly at all moments up 
to that last, how loyally, lovingly and bravely, and through what 
sore paths and difficulties, is now known only to God and one 
living mortal. Sixteen hours after the fatal telegram at Dumfries, 
there came to me a letter written on the Sat. morning (perhaps 
two hours before her death) in the cheeriest spirits any had yet 
seen (and they were all cheerful prosperous and even joyful, after 
April 3) ? and I think the longest of all—in bright hope that we 
should meet “ the day after tomorrow.” Indeed for a fortnight 
before, all testimony is, that she looked bright, gay, and felt better 
than for years past. ‘That is the last value I shall ever get out of 

1 May 17, 1863. 2 The date of his successful lecture at Edinburgh. 
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THE CARLYLES AND THE ASHBURTONS 


my poor bits of “‘ successes,” wh. for her sake, were and now are 
really precious to me, but had otherwise the character mainly of 
mere confusions, and can henceforth have no value to me.’ + 

The haunting sense of guilt and insufficiency which already 
appears in this letter was to be the dominating theme of Carlyle’s 
thoughts in the years that remained to him, colouring his reminis- 
cence of his married life and his notes to Jane’s letters, which, 
before his own death, he handed over to Froude to publish, as 
‘an expiation.’ Was his remorse, indeed, at least partly justified ? 
The impression that this whole correspondence confirms may perhaps 
be summed up in a single phrase of Geraldine Jewsbury’s : ‘ his 
was the soft heart, and hers the hard one.’ Intolerable to live 
with, overbearing and arrogant in manner, obtuse in perception, 
self-pitying and self-absorbed, Carlyle was yet, in this marriage, 
the defenceless one of the two. Moreover he possessed that rare 
quality, a humility of the heart. ‘I do not much deserve to be 
loved by anybody,’ he told his wife, ‘ not much or at all; but I 
am very grateful if anyone will take the trouble to do it. God 
guide us all, for our path is very intricate and our insight is now 
and then very bad.’ 

Beside this, Jane’s digs and grievances—the cold that she caught 
because Carlyle would keep the carriage-window open, the head- 
aches and sleeplessness that he failed to notice, the budget of a 
‘ femme incomprise,’ the sagas of the cooks, tradesmen, income-tax 
collectors, and unwelcome guests that she routed on his behalf, the 
jealousy that was caused by humiliated competitiveness rather than 
wounded love—all these reveal a woman whose resentment was 
never fully placated, whose irritated spirit had never really found 
rest. In all the lively stories, ‘le beau réle’ was always assigned 
to Jane Carlyle. And indeed of this Carlyle himself, for all the 
tenderness and remorse with which he surrounded his wife’s 
memory, was not unaware. Lady Strachey used to tell a story of 
how, in the Sage’s old age, a group of people were deploring the 
silliness of great men’s wives and the manner in which, by their 
blind adulation and self-effacement, they often made their husbands 
look very foolish. Carlyle looked up. ‘In that respect,’ he said 
dryly, ‘I have been most maircifully spared.’ 

In the winter after Jane’s death Lady Ashburton, taking pity 
on Carlyle’s loneliness, asked him to spend the winter with her at 
Mentone, and to bring with him Maggie Welsh, so that she might 


1 April 28, 1866. 
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‘screen him, and pad everything into softness in the new scene.’ 
In the end, however, it was Professor Tyndall who travelled out 
with Carlyle to Lady Ashburton’s villa and it was here that Caroline 
Fox found him some weeks later—‘ thin and aged, and sad as 
Jeremiah . . . reading Shakespeare, in a long dressing-gown, a 
drab comforter wrapped round and round his neck.’ At first he 
would speak of nothing but the horrors of the journey. ‘I should 
never have come but for Tyndall, who dragged me off by the 
hair of my head, and flung me down here, and then went his way. 
He had better have left me alone with my misery.’ Caroline Fox 
has recorded, too, Lady Ashburton’s somewhat discouraged com- 
ment on the visit. ‘I really hope he is the better for it in spite of 
himself, though sometimes it seems as if it was altogether a failure.’ 

Carlyle’s correspondence with her continued for nine more years. 
Many of the letters (there are about seventy of them) contain 
messages for the ‘little treasure of a Marygold’ who holds the 
distinction of being the only child whom Carlyle tolerated, but 
who at first seems not to have reciprocated his feelings. ‘ Tell 
Marykin not to shriek at sight of me ; and that I will kiss her little 
hand, and spare her all trouble.’ We even find him interviewing 
a governess for her, ‘ a little neat, well-mannered person of Cockney 
birth and type,’ who is made to ‘ pronounce a page of French’ 
for him to report on. Still odder is it to find the Sage writing to 
the child’s mother to suggest that she does not wear enough clothes, 
and should not be allowed out at sunset. ‘ Flannel and fur, close 
wrapped from ear to ankle, and no exposure at nightfall, is surely 
the rule, if you are afraid of colds.’ 

As the years pass the tone becomes more subdued, and the themes 
less varied. The eternal sleeplessness-—the illnesses of friends— 
the death of friends (Forster among them, bringing to an end ‘a 
friendship of forty years’). Now and then there is a story, with 
a flash of interest in the social scene. 

‘ Lady Marian [Alford] was dining with the Rothschilds ; all 
the wealth of this world encircling and irradiating: unlucky R. 
poured her, or caused be poured her, a glass of unparallelled 
champagne. ‘‘ Nothing equal to it, I assure your Ladyship ; costs 
half a crown every glass!” Lady M. “ couldn’t for the world 
think of drinking such a precious thing ! ” and in her sprightly way, 
compelled the wretched R. to swallow it himself, and so save or 
half-save his most vulgarious half-crown !’ 4 


* July 13, 1872. 
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In 1869~70 there are a group of letters from his niece Mary 
Carlyle Aitken, who came to live with him. ‘ Mr. Froude walks 
with him three times a week or so.... Mr. Ruskin also comes 
sometimes in the evening and has taken us to Burlington House. . . . 
Tomorrow we are going to dine at Forster’s.’ In 1870, she took 
him to stay at Dumfries. ‘ When we came into sight of Burswark, 
the strange Roman hill quite close to his father’s house, he fairly 
broke down.’ He went on to Craigenputtock, too, to stay with 
some cousins, but left after four days. ‘ He said it was as bad as 
living in one’s grave.’ 

Yet sometimes little jokes, little attentions, still gave him 
pleasure. On Valentine’s day, in 1870, Brookfield sent him ‘a 


large gray owl made into a very pretty hand fire-screen,’ under 
which Brookfield had written : 


To wisdom lit with fire divine 

Minerva comes as Valentine. 

To whit to whoo she says to you 

Your part the wit, and hers to woo. 
‘He seemed very pleased with the little attention and says he 
thinks the lines are very clever.’ ? 

But in the daily round, old age was closing in. 

‘I am good for nothing but idle, or semi-idle reading, all the 
forenoon ; take a gloomily peaceful walk along the Park .. . 
return home wearied to death about six o’clock, smoke my calumet 
of peace, drink my drop of brandy grog, grind my three snaps of 
peppery parkins, and tumble into my warm wrappages upstairs.’ . . . 
An hour’s sleep, dinner—‘ a thing I would daily give a guinea or 
more to anybody who could eat for me ’—followed by ‘ what in 
the language of flattery is again called sleep ’—another short walk, 
tea, and ‘ I get out my “ good book ” and sit reading there, Maggie 
also reading or knitting opposite to me, and as quiet as a dream ; 
in which attitude we sit, not a sound to be heard within doors or 
without, till one a.m. come. ... One other day of my remaining 
few thus gone to its account.’ ? 

This letter was written in 1873. Three years later he traced 
his ‘ ever-increasing weakness, the inseparable attendant of ever- 
increasing old age.’ 

‘I am still able to walk a mile or two, go every morning when 
the roads are not slippery with frost to the end of the Embankment 
and back before breakfast. ... This is what they call Euthanasia 


1 Mary Carlyle Aitken to Lady oe February 22,1870. * April 1, 1873. 
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I believe and one ought to be thankful for it, more I fear than I 
am ; but I do endeavour to possess my soul in patience and wait 
until the solemn signal is given,’ * 

On his eightieth birthday twelve old friends, Lady Ashburton 
among them, united to present the old man with a clock. ‘ Eh, 
what have I got to do with Time any more ?’ he said. 

One last glimpse he had had of the Grange, riding over there 
from Stratton, where he was staying with Lord Northbrook, in 
1868. Once again, on an April morning, he ambled down the 
green rides of the beech-woods. The house, when he arrived there, 
was ‘ vacant, silent, strange’; the church ‘all decorated, new- 
paved in encaustic, glazed in coloured figures . . . on every pew a 
spray of rosemary.’ Then he rode back again through the woods, 
* Strange strange to ride as through a dream that once was so real.’ 


1 March 21, 1876. 
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A Purge of Old Favourites 


BY THOMAS DRIBERG 


3 Albion Crescent, 
Sunday. 
Dearest 
At last I have a moment to myself for a few lines to let you know how 
we are settling down in the new abode. I don’t believe we shall ever get 
over the wrench of leaving our dear Seacliffe with all the old associations 
and our ‘ Mothers’ and their Tuesday afternoons and the rhododendrons, 
and especially of course All Saints... . 

But this wee house is in its way Quite Nice, though it isn’t really the 
same thing at all of course. There is a very nice Mrs. Clarkson, quite 
well-connected, her mother was a distant cousin of Mrs. Churchill’s, she 
lives only a step away... . 

The church is just opposite the Crescent, so it is quite handy. It is called 
St. Bartholomew's and is rather High. The vicar seems quite nice, though 
alittle queer, but they have a peculiar green hymn-book. I and Mrs. Clarkson 
often say how much we miss the Old Favourites. We only go in the 
evenings now, except for the First Sunday, of course... . 

Now I must tell you about John and the family... . 


Your affectionate cousin, 
MaubpIie. 


Hymns, it has been said, are the poetry of the English—of, that 
is, the average modern Englishman. The remark is doubly 
depreciatory ; but it is less unfair to the man than to his poetry. 
Since he is not a churchgoer, he will, indeed, be hard put to it 
to name even, say, his six favourite hymns: Abide with me, con- 
secrated by use at Cup Finals, will come first to mind ; his wife 
is always humming Parry’s Jerusalem around the house since that 
Women’s Institute ‘do’ ; O God, our help in ages past is associated 
with ‘ national occasions’ and guiltily-suppressed boredom ; and 
he might recall from childhood one or two Christmas carols and 
hymns. Thereupon he will dry up. 

Now and then, on some social occasion of a special nature— 
for instance, an off-duty gathering of delegates to a Labour confer- 
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A PURGE OF OLD FAVOURITES 


ence or of Naval officers in the wardroom after dinner—a ‘ sing- 
song ’ will develop, especially if one member of the party be Lord 
Alexander (of Hillsborough, not of Tunis), who is one of the most 
accomplished and versatile of living memorisers and improvisers at 
the piano. Then, indeed, though the programme may begin with 
Drink to me only and There is a tavern, before long someone is sure 
to strike up While shepherds watched or The day Thou gavest, Lord, is 
ended, or even All glory, laud, and honour ; and there may be a roof- 
raising rendering, with fruity harmonies, of Cwm Rhondda (but then 
you may be sure that there are Welshmen present), At such times 
you may observe men whom you know to be sensible and sincere 
agnostics bellowing, ff and con amore, affirmations of the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation : a phenomenon puzzling and 
shocking to the aridly anti-clerical continental Socialist. 

It would, however, be wrong to assess the poetic standard of 
hymns generally from the specimens of which the modern English- 
man may be—half-affectionately, half-scoffingly—aware. A hymn 
is, in any case, in a genre of its own. Like any song, it is to 
be judged as a whole: music as well as words, and, it may be 
added, performance, since hymns are not written to be read in 
the study. Unlike other songs, a hymn may also have theological 
significance. Even so, there are many items in the vast corpus of 
English hymnology which, in poetic quality alone, can bear com- 
parison with the average contents of the standard anthologies of 
English verse. Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy’ poems are less in fashion 
now that his Prelude ; but no one would venture to exclude them 
from future editions of the anthologies. They do not contain lines 
more limpid than these, from a familiar hymn by Isaac Watts : 


‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green... .’ 


English hymnody has often been at its best in such pastoral 
description. Joseph Addison’s paraphrase of Psalm 23, sung to 
a gracious meandering tune by Henry Carey, author of the words 
and music of Sally in our Alley and of the burlesque tragedy Chronon- 
hotonthologos, is more engaging than some by later writers : 

‘. . . When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandering steps He leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
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THOMAS DRIBERG 


*. .. The barren wilderness shall smile 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned, 
And streams shall murmur all around... .’ 


George Herbert’s version of the same psalm is strikingly simpler 
and less adjectival : 


‘He leads me to the tender grass, 
Where I both feed and rest ; 

Then to the streams that gently pass : 
In both I have the best.’ 


Some might argue that ‘ real’ poets, like Herbert, should not 
be included in this competition. It would surely be wrong to bar 
them : many of them were devout Christians, and may well have 
intended their verses to be sung as hymns, so far as the custom of 
the times permitted. A hymn-book index includes the names of 
Ben Jonson and Dryden, of Henry Vaughan, Francis Quarles, and 
Milton, as well as of the many poets, such as Charles Wesley and 
Jj. M. Neale, who are known only or mainly for their hymns. 

Most notably in modern times, Robert Bridges made a contribu- 
tion, in his Yattendon Hymnal (printed at Oxford in 1899 in the 
original Walpergen music fount, very large in size and dating 
from 1683), on which later compilers of hymnals have drawn 
extensively. ‘Two of the most-borrowed numbers in this hymnal 
are both translated from famous German hymns of the seventeenth 
century whose melodies were adapted and harmonised by Bach— 
O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden (itself based on the Latin of, it is said, 
St. Bernard) and Nun ruhen alle Walder. The latter, an evening 
hymn, is a good example of Bridges’ Yattendon style (but it must 


be imagined sung slowly and gravely, with the ravishing Bach 
harmonies) : 


*. . . Now all the heavenly splendour 

Breaks forth in starlight tender 
From myriad worlds unknown ; 

And man, the marvel seeing, 

Forgets his selfish being, 

For joy of beauty not his own. 


‘His care he drowneth yonder, 
Lost in the abyss of wonder ; 
To heaven his soul doth steal : 
This life he disesteemeth, 
The day it is that dreameth, 
That doth from truth his vision seal... .’ 
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The Yattendon Hymnal also contains a curious instance of what 
may be called surreptitious modernism. There is a celebrated 
hymn called the Old! rogth. Its melody is from Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter (1621). Its words, by William Kethe (died ¢. 1593) and 
Robert Grant (1785-1838), are a paraphrase of Psalm 104 and 
contain, accordingly, some images expressive of the power of God 
in creation : 


. . . The earth with its store of wonders untold, 
Almighty, Thy power hath founded of old, 

Hath stablished it fast by a changeless decree, 

And round it hath cast, like a mantle, the sea. 


‘Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite ? 
It breathes in the air, it shines in the light ; 
It streams from the hills, it descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distils in the dew and the rain... .’ 


These are not ignoble lines, and they move at an impressive 
canter. Bridges certainly knew this hymn. But new knowledge, 
too, was astir on Boar’s Hill in the ’90s : somebody must have told 
him about Galileo. For his hymnal he wrote his own paraphrase 
of Psalm 104. The stanzas quoted above are replaced by these : 


. . . This earth where we dwell, that journeys in space, 
With air as a robe thou wrappest around : 

Her countries she turneth to greet the sun’s face, 

Then plungeth to slumber in darkness profound. 


‘ All seemeth so sure, yet nought doth remain : 
Unending their change obeys Thy decree. 

The valleys of ocean stand up a dry plain, 

Thou whelmest the mountains beneath the deep sea. 


‘The clouds gather rain and melt o’er the land, 
Then back to the sun are drawn by his shine. . . .” 


All quite correct meteorologically, I expect ; but good meteor- 
ology doesn’t necessarily make good religious verse for singing, and 
I am sure that Cousin Maudie still prefers the earlier version 
and finds Bridges, if she has come across him, ‘a little queer.’ 
To a more educated taste also his quaintnesses—‘ disesteemeth,’ 
‘ whelmest ’—may well seem tiresome, though they will not sur- 
prise readers of his secular poetry. At least he is more restrained 


1* Old,’ in the titles of these paraphrases, means before 1696, when Tate and 
Brady’s new metrical psalter was published. 
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THOMAS DRIBERG 
in this respect than the Rev. G. R. Woodward, another prolific 


writer and compiler of hymns and carols, in one of whose Christmas 
hymns occurs the line, ‘ Wast fain in a shippon ’mid oxen to lie’ 
—which contains, if my counting is not amiss, no fewer than five 
archaisms. It would be ungracious not to add that Mr. Wood- 
ward did a great deal of scholarly research. His magnum opus 
is a fat, square, six-hundred-page volume called Songs of Syon. 
Its preface ends: ‘ Lastly, the Editor asks the singers and readers 
of his Songs of Syon, of their charity, to . . . bid for the repose of 
his soul after death. Aug. 4, 1910. Feast of the vij Sleepers of 
Ephesus.’ The effect of this pious injunction is perhaps slightly 
spoiled by the printing, at the end of the book, of what appears 
to be an alarming Scottish curse : 


+ « » BOT LAITH ME WAR, BUT UTHER OFFENCE OR CRYME, 
ANE BRUITELL BODY SULD INTERTRIK MY RYME.’ 


Refreshing as it is to come on a good stanza by Bridges or Herbert 
in what is all too often a pedestrian context, there are dangers in 
the modern practice of trying to adapt to congregational use lyrics 
not originally meant to be accompanied by any earthly lyre or 
rendered in the singing voice—merely, it would sometimes seem, 
because their author is one of the stars of the secular anthologies. 
Holst’s well-known setting of Christina Rossetti’s Christmas poem, 
In the bleak mid-winter, has never seemed to me a happy experiment : 
apart from the embarrassment, to urban spinster ladies, of singing 
about ‘ A breastful of milk, | And a mangerful of hay,’ the poem’s 
metrical irregularity makes for a certain anxious jerkiness in 
delivery, hardly in keeping with the mood of contemplative self- 
abandonment that it is intended to encourage ; and this hymn 
is, therefore, pre-eminently one of those in which a running guerrilla 
warfare between congregation and organist has to end in the 
dictatorship of the latter. Similarly, Songs of Praise, a book much 
used by the B.B.C. and by church schoolmasters of lilberal outlook, 
is guilty of the solecism of setting to music Browning’s Pippa’s Song, 
Shelley’s Hellas, Walt Whitman’s Pioneers! O pioneers !, and one 
of Shakespeare’s most acutely introspective sonnets ;+ together 
* The most extreme example of this sort of abuse is Sir Esmé Howard's 
phrase from Shakespeare (No. 70 in Hymns Selected for Use at Abberley Hi 


* This demi-Paradise, this other Eden, 

This precious stone set in a silver sea, 

This blesséd plot, this earth, this realm, this England 
We highly dedicate, O Lord, to Thee. Hes 
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with a deal of such rather flimsily sentimental nature stuff as a 
wry little litany by Mr. James Stephens which actually invokes a 
number of the lesser animals (though not bugs, fleas, or beetles) 
and ends : 
‘ Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures everywhere.’ 


Here, too, may be found a ‘spring festival’ hymn by Miss 
Rose Fyleman so gushing that it can only be called a ditty : 


‘Now from mead and spinney, 
Now from flood and foam, 

Feathered, furred, and finny, 
All ye creatures come... .” 


If one must have animals in hymns, there is a lot to be said 
for the classical worm ; though the old Calvinist was coining a 
metaphor uneasy on modern ears and tongues when he began 
one hymn, ‘ Permit a humble worm to bow.’ Ofa similar allusion, 
‘Crimes of such horror to forgive, | Such guilty daring worms 
to spare,’ the late Bernard L. Manning remarked in one of his 
brilliant papers, The Hymns of Wesley and Watts: ‘ Where is the 
Keating’s Powder? ‘The Congregational Union’s Committee did 
not fail to extirpate the worms: ‘“‘ Such dire offences to forgive, | 
“Such guilty daring souls to spare.” ‘That is less offensive in 
several ways. ‘“* Dire offences,” if you come to think of it, is quite 
a non-committal phrase. ‘* Dire ”’—no one in ordinary life uses 
that word, so no one minds it being attached to his “‘ offences.” 
Yet the people to whom much is forgiven love much. It was the 
forgiveness of “‘ crimes of such horror ” (not ofthese “‘ dire offences ”’) 
that provoked the ecstatic cry: “ In wonder lost, with trembling 
joy | We take our pardon from our God.” ... No one is 
going to be lost in wonder about “ dire offences.” It is the same 
pettifogging spirit that is at work in Prayer Book revision. The 
modern Anglican does not wish to call himself a miserable sinner. . . . 
He is not a miserable sinner, but an honest seeker after truth : 
the burden of his sins is not intolerable, imperceptible rather.’ 

There was nothing ‘ pettifogging ’ about the hymn-writers of a 
century or two ago—for instance, about Augustus Montague Top- 
lady, author of Rock of Ages, who called John Wesley ‘ a low and 
puny tadpole in divinity . . . actuated by Satanic shamelessness 
and Satanic guilt.” The Methodists sang Rock of Ages, all the same 
—no doubt, as Bernard Manning suggests, because its author’s 
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name was tactfully, or in ‘holy cunning,’ omitted from their 
book. 

Rock of Ages itself is one of the innumerable hymns that have 
suffered mutilation or bowdlerisation (usually in the interests of 
Mr. Betjeman’s ‘ ghastly good taste’) in the past century or so. 
In almost all modern hymn-books its last verse opens : 


‘While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyes are closed in death. .. .’ 


But what Toplady wrote (and only, I think, the Oxford Hymn 
Book has the courage now to print) were the grimmer words : 


‘Whilst I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eye-strings break in death... .’ 


Isaac Watts’s immortal hymn, O God," our help in ages past, has 
been tampered with even more impermissibly. Three stanzas are 
commonly omitted. Two of rt cases among the best and most 
apocalyptic, and are presumably thought too disturbing to the 
national and personal vanity of churchgoers : 


‘Thy Word commands our flesh to dust, 
** Return, ye sons of men” : 


All nations rose from Earth at first, 
And turn to Earth again... . 


‘ Like flow’ry fields the nations stand, 
Pleas’d with the morning-light : 
The flowers beneath the mower’s hand 
Lie with’ring ere ‘tis night.’ 

There is even a tendency, among some flabby clerics, to expurgate 
this hymn still further, by omitting the stanza : 

‘ Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.’ 

It is ‘too painful,’ they say; or, ‘callous.’ To this some 
Wattsians reply, plausibly enough, that the ‘ sons’ of Time in this 
stanza are not men at all, but the years. It may be so... but 
even if Watts meant men, isn’t it true of most of us? And can’t 
we take it, nowadays ? 

It is not only on the Dissenters’ hymns that the softening and 
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debasing touch of the compilers has been laid. John Keble, the 
gentle Tractarian, was capable of a certain grand severity : 


* Around the trembling mountain’s base 
The prostrate people lay, 

A day of wrath and not of grace, 
A dim and dreadful day.’ 


That had to go, of course. 
There is, indeed, one word that has ‘lost caste’ since the 
eighteenth century which the editors may be pardoned for amend- 
ing: the word bowels. It is clearly impossible to expect a modern 
congregation to sing : 
‘Here every bowel of our God 
With soft compassion rolls... . 


>’ 


or the even more disquieting : 
‘To me, to all, Thy bowels move. . . .’ 


Bernard Manning traces this process of tampering with hymns 
to 1887, when Dr. Barrett edited the Congregational Church Hymnal. 
In respect of Anglical hymnology at least, I should start the decline 
a quarter of a century further back. Yet, by one of those apparent 
contradictions characteristic of ecclesiastical as of profane history, 
the event that marked the most consistent and deliberate emascula- 
tion of a body of hymnody ever undertaken was also the beginning 
of the triumph of the hymn as an institution in the Establishment. 
Which brings us back to Cousin Maudie. 


* * * 


What do simple church ladies, the Woman (or the Man) in the 
Pew, mean when they hanker after the ‘ old favourites’? They 
do not, as an innocent scholar might suppose, mean that they are 
agog to sing the hymns of Prudentius (born a.p. 348) or Thomas 
of Celano’s stupendous Dies irae or the close-packed, stately-swinging 
Corpus Christi sequence of Aquinas or even the one hymn that is 
still widely used from the pen of the tragic doctor and lover Abélard ! 
(though all these are to be found in currently popular hymnals, 
especially in the ‘ peculiar green hymn-book ’ which poor Maudie 

1 O what their joy and their glory must be. Those who recall the agony in which 
Abélard’s association with Héloise culminated may note a curious poignancy 
in one line of this hymn (which dwells in wistful envy on the untroubled life 


of the sabbatizantium, the heavenly sabbath-keepers) : Ubi non praevenit rem desi- 
derium—which Neale renders, ‘Wish and fulfilment can severed be ne’er.’ 
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found in use at St. Bartholomew’s). No; they mean, in almost 
every case, hymns that are rather less than a century old—hymns, 
to be precise, that date from 1861. 

There are three crucial dates in modern Anglican hymnology : 
1861, 1906, and 1950. 1861 was the year in which Hymns Ancient 
and Modern was first published. In 1906 appeared the English 
Hymnal (Maudie’s ‘ peculiar green book’). This year ‘a task of 
much labour’ has been completed: the proprietors of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern have had their book thoroughly overhauled and 
have produced a massive and comprehensive new hymnal (William 
Clowes, complete music edition, 9s. 6d.). ; 

The 1861 A.& M. will not be despised by those who know what | 
a need it met in a Church in which the Tractarian revival, with its : 
emphasis on statelier and sensual worship, was less than thirty 
years old and gathering strength. The enormous Historical Edition 
of A, & M., not published until 1909, showed that a deal of scholar- 4 
ship had lain between lines that seem to twentieth-century readers ‘ 
redolent of a somewhat mousy Victorian pietism.1 Nevertheless, : 
what Sir Henry Hadow wrote, in 1926, of the church music of the . 
latter part of the nineteenth century .:as also true of many of the ¥ 
verses to which it was set: ‘ Many of our professional musicians a 
at this time stood at a low level of culture and intelligence and were ' 
quite content to flow with the stream.... This music was deplor- 
ably easy to write, it required little or no skill in performance, it ; 4 
passed by mere use and wont into the hearts of the congregation... : a 
and it is only during comparatively recent years that any serious : 
attempts have been made to eradicate it.’ 

The most serious attempt was that of the English Hymnal. This 
was a really revolutionary book. It abjured the imitativeness of j 


which compilers of hymnals, like other anthologists, are often 
guilty. 


1 It is also fascinating reading, containing as it does not only learned essays 
on The Anglo-Irish Cycle of Hymns and such, but also anecdotal footnotes on the 
origin of every hymn in the book, thus (of Fust as ITam...): ‘*... written 
in 1834. The Rev. H. V. Elliott had conceived a plan of building a college at 
Brighton for the education of the daughters of the poorer clergy. All the members 
of the household were busily engaged with a bazaar. ... His sister, Charlotte, 
who was weak and ill, was at home alone, much troubled by thoughts of her own 
uselessness ; then came to her a sudden feeling of peace and contentment, and 
she wrote without any apparent effort these verses... .’ The story recalls the 
striking opening of an older Evangelical hymn—Cowper’s ‘Sometimes a light 
surprises | The Christian while he sings; | It is the Lord, Who rises | With 


h in His wings; | When comforts are dec He grants the soul 
TA season of clear shining | To cheer it after 
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office-hymns, the Lutheran chorales, the paroissiens and the psalters, 
the English classics (Este, Tallis, Gibbons, Croft), the traditional 
folk-songs of many lands, notably Wales. It restored the original 
text of many verses that A. @ M. and others had bowdlerised and 
flattened. It introduced, with reasonable restraint, the art nouveau 
of Bridges and Dr. Martin Shaw. It purged the ‘ old favourites’ 
ruthlessly, pruning the lush Victorian harmonies: its preface 
condemned ‘ the miasma of the languishing and sentimental hymn- 
tunes which so often disfigure our services.’ Its general editor was 
Dr. Percy Dearmer. Its musical editor was Sir Ralph Vaughan 
Williams ; he composed (to cite but one instance) a tune for the 
hymn For all the saints which has now practically driven out of 
general use the flaccid and querulous A. & M. tune by Sir Joseph 
Barnby. 

Two further caveats should be entered, however, against too 
unqualified a condemnation of the early A. @ M. The standard 
of its verse, poor as it often was, never sank to the depths touched 
more recently in some Catholic devotion, in hymns especially, 
sung in both Roman and Anglican churches, in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—e.g. : 


*O happy angels! look, 
How beautiful she is ! 
See! Jesus bears her up, 
Her hand is locked in His ; 
O who can tell the height 
Of that fair Mother’s bliss ? ’ 


(Who, indeed? Not this banal poetaster, this picayune Oedipus.) 
Or (sung to an appropriately namby-pamby and tittupy melody) : 
‘ All my senses, heart, affections, 
Strive to sound her glory forth : 
Spread abroad the sweet memorials 
Of the Virgin’s priceless worth. 
Where the voice of music thrilling, 
Where the tongue of eloquence, 
That can utter hymns beseeming 
All her matchless excellence ? ’ 


(Not here, certainly . . . ‘ Sweet,’ ‘ thrilling,’ ‘ priceless’: one 
might be in the lower girls’ dorm at St. Ursula’s. Those who 
undertake research in hymns of this kind will often be struck by 
such incongruous echoes of colloquial speech. Thus, in a popular 
number addressed to the Sacred Heart, one is startled to find the 
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third verse opening with what has become a lower-middle-class 
or spivs’ vulgarism: ‘Too true, I have forsaken | Thy love 
for wilful sin... .’ This hymn is still in the 1940 edition of the 
official Roman Catholic Westminster Hymnal, itself considerably 
purged.) 

It is also true that there has been in recent years among the 
cognoscenti some reaction in favour of the Rev. J. B. Dykes—a 
reaction that may reach its zenith in Mr. Constant Lambert’s 
eagerly awaited treatise, John Bacchus Dykes: Precursor of the 
Harmonic Revolution. Dr. Dykes contributed to the 1861 and later 
editions of A. @& M. many tunes still familiar throughout the 
English-speaking world: Christian, dost thou see them (with its 
dramatic change of key and the wolf-like rumblings of ‘ the troops 
of Midian’ who ‘ prowl and prowl around’), Our blest Redeemer 
(the words of which were first written by Miss Harriet Auber on 
a pane of glass in her house at Hoddesdon), We pray Thee, heavenly 
Father, the famous (and most lung-expanding) Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, Praise to the Holiest in the height (to Newman’s 
words from Gerontius), Ten thousand times ten thousand (rather shrill 
and breathless), The King of love my Shepherd is (to Sir Henry Baker’s 
rendering of the psalm already quoted in older versions), Come 
unto Me, ye weary, Nearer, my God, to Thee (which Dykes composed 
when he went to Horbury in 1859 to make his first confession), 
Lead, kindly Light (of which Newman himself said ‘It is not the 
hymn but the tune that has gained the popularity! Dr. Dykes 
was a great master’), Jesu, Lover of my soul, Hark, my soul ! it is the 
Lord (to Cowper’s words, which, though they are the occasion of 
the facetious schoolboy pun about the child she-bear, form one of 
the few successful examples of the dialogue-hymn and contains one 
genuinely moving stanza, ‘ Mine is an unchanging love . . .’), 
Eternal Father, strong to save (which few who have served in the 
Royal Navy can recall without, again, a genuine and a not un- 
worthy emotion), and J heard the voice of Jesus say. Every one of 
these tunes has been found memorable, and has been loved, by 
millions of people: together, with many others, they represent 
a substantial achievement by one clergyman, of the ‘ worst ’ period. 

It may be thought regrettable that the 1950 revisers of A. @ M., 
in their conscientious and mainly creditable pursuit of the austerer 
taste of the twentieth century, seem to be slightly ashamed of the 
uninhibited lusciousness of the original Dykes harmonies. Here 
and there are to be found the ominous words ‘ Original harmonies 
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slightly altered’ : for instance, above the Dykes tune for O Strength 
and Stay upholding all creation,» which the irreproachable Oxford 
Hymn Book does not think it necessary to alter. Oxford keeps one 
of Dykes’s richest numbers, O quickly come, dread Fudge of all : 
A, & M. 1950 jettisons it altogether, substituting a grave setting 
from a sixteenth-century psalter, impeccably in vogue. Reform, 
indeed, is not always improvement: Stainer’s cheerful and harm- 
less tune for Love divine, all loves excelling, which has adorned so many 
thousands of Anglican weddings, yields place to a hangdog air by 
Stanford. 

On balance, however, the improvement in the music, as well as 
the words, of the new edition is immense. It may be said, indeed, 
to mark the triumph of the revolution initiated in 1906 by A. & M.’s 
main rival, the English Hymnal. Perhaps not surprisingly (for 
compilers of hymn-books are no less human than political policy- 
makers who borrow from rival parties those policies that are proving 
attractive to the electorate), the preface makes no mention of the 
English Hymnal, the only reference to which is buried in the list 
of acknowledgements to owners of copyright. This brief reference 
by no means indicates the full measure of the debt. Most of the 
English Hymnal’s discoveries were not copyright. So the preface 
refers merely to ‘ prevailing tendencies,’ adding, cryptically, ‘A 
few hymns which have recently become popular are absent owing 
to copyright difficulties ’"—the nearest that it can bring itself to the 
admission that any hymn could ‘ become popular ’ outside the sober 
dark-blue binding of Hymns A. & M. The preface hopes that 
the new book ‘ may prove to be. . . a consolidation of all that has 
been gained over many a long year.’ It may indeed ; but it might 
have been a thought more gracious to have conceded explicitly that 
some of the greatest of these gains are attributable to the ‘ peculiar 
green book ’ of forty-four years ago (and its major revision, in 1933). 

In fact, any worshipper used to both books may sometimes find 
himself wondering now which book he has in his hands. Many 
hymns characteristic of the old A. @ M., such as Days and moments 
quickly flying, have been dropped: hymns characteristic of E.H., 
such as A great and mighty wonder, have been brought in, often with 
the ancient tunes that E.H. has popularised. It is a perfect 
example of the dialectical process by which human institutions 
turn into their own opposites. 


1 The nearest that our diffuse language can get to the crisp, stern Latin Rerum 
Deus tenax vigor. 
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Only in their treatment of the words of hymns that have been 
* much changed from the original text have the revisers been, in 
the main, conservative—conservative in the sense that they have 
not followed Oxford and £.H. back to the originals but have pre- 
ferred to keep the versions familiar since 1861. There are no 
bowels here, no breaking eyestrings: Jerusalem the golden still has a 
platitudinous ending instead of the dynamic one— Exult, o dust 
and ashes !’—that Dr. Neale gave it. 

These are minor face-savers. A single word may serve, finally, 
to symbolise the capitulation of A. & M. 1950 to the new forces. 
The revisers have Javanised Bishop Heber. 

This is a celebrated crux in hymnological controversy. For 
generations after 1861, churchgoers sang contentedly, in From 
Greenland’s icy mountains : 

‘ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 


Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile... . 


So thoroughly well established was this text that it : still seemed 
natural to the sub-editors of the Sunday Times, at the time of the 
recent Colombo conference, to quote ‘ every prospect pleases’ in 
the caption under a photograph of Ceylon. 


Not the least world-shaking of the English Hymnal’s innovations, 
or apparent innovations, was its substitution for ‘ Ceylon’ of the 
name of another, and not a British, island—Java. Old diplomats 
and retired consuls who were en poste at The Hague or Batavia in 
1906 will still tell you of the shock that shattered their tranquillity 
in that halcyon summer as the full implications of this revolutionary 
change became apparent to missionaries and to statesmen alike. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson was a stripling at Balliol then : it is said that 
it was the fascination of the intrigues that attended this strange 
episode—the whisperings of skull-capped clerics in the purlieus of 
the University Press (publishers of E.H.), the inscrutable Javanese 
agents, disguised as dancers, gliding along Walton Street—that 
turned his courses definitely towards diplomacy. 

Be that as it may, no one has ever proved to everybody else’s 
satisfaction whether ‘ Java’ or ‘ Ceylon’ is the correct reading— 
if by ‘ correct’ we mean that reading which is in harmony with 
the author’s considered intention. No doubt £.H. and other 
hymnals assumed the correctness of ‘ Java’ because it appears in 
the first (posthumous) collected edition of Heber’s hymns (1827). 
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They may have overlooked the fact that ‘ Ceylon ’ is in the original 
MS., written by Heber at Wrexham on the eve of Whit-Sunday, 
1819, on being requested by his father-in-law, the Dean of St. 
Asaph, to write ‘something for them to sing in the morning.’ 
Heber’s hymns were prepared for publication in 1827 by his 
widow : it seems unthinkable that she would have tampered with 
their text in any way, or made so important an emendation as this 
unless she knew, from what he had said in his lifetime, that it was 
her husband’s wish. 

For what it is worth, my own theory is this. It was in 1823— 
nearly four years after his Wrexham Whitsun—that Heber became 
Bishop of Calcutta. His episcopate was to last only three years ; 
he died at Trichinopoly in 1826. His devotion to the people of 
his vast diocese—which then included Ceylon—became legendary : 
he wore himself out in travel and administration ; he ordained the 
first Indian Christian priest. What more natural than that, as 
he learned to love and to respect the character of the peoples of 
India and Ceylon—and to be aware too, it may be, of a certain 
natural sensitiveness in their attitude to the English masters of 
their country—he should have come to find more and more dis- 
tasteful his own former ignorant application to them of the sharp 
epithet ‘ vile’? Java was a far-off island of which he knew nothing 
(so he may have reasoned with Mrs. Heber) : let the vileness be 
transferred to the people of Java. It scanned better, anyway. 

It now only remains for the spokesmen of the new Union of 
Indonesia to take umbrage and to make representations to the 
English hymnologists. But I expect it will be half a century at 
least before we have another major revision of A. @ M. 
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The City of Gazelles 


BY CECILY MACKWORTH 


quay. It is too green, too rich, for one whose nose is set 

to the desert and the town itself is any Mediterranean city : 
Marseilles with the spurious picturesque of chechias and Moslem 
women veiled by an inch of muslin. For the Europeans, the 
Moslems are the native servants, the shoe-blacks, street-sweepers 
and the anonymous crowd that invades the rue Michelet at certain 
hours of the day. The life of the Casbah and the native quarter 
down by the port concerns them not at all, but at twilight they 
become uneasy at the thought of the strangeness and unknown 
quantity that lurks three or four trolley-stops to the East. Then 
they invent contemptuous names—les bicots, les ratons, les melons— 
and exchange, over cocktails, the misdeeds of the Mauresque 
charwomen. 


A roreRrs. The lush scenery of the Tell reminds me of Tor- 


The road to the South leads through the Kabyl country. Tiny 
shops flare acetylene lamps into the moonlight, their proprietors 
already astir among bunches of carrots and leather sandals. The 
sun comes up suddenly, swamping the mountains in harsh yellow 
light. The road winds up to the Hauts Plateaux above invisible 
valleys, drowned in the sea of clouds. Sometimes the reddish 
earth is covered with pine groves and low bushes, sometimes it is 
green with young wheat, though there is never a soul in sight, save 
an occasional Berber, huddled in a burnous, riding up. out of the 
mist on a skinny mule. At Aumale snow still powders the grey 
or ochre-tinted mountains, where flocks of sheep crop at a meagre 
scrub. The first camels appear. Conical hills, flat-topped as if 
their summits had been sliced off with a razor, jut out of the plain. 
The structure of the earth changes at this latitude and the concave, 
the convex and the pyrimidic replace the rounded ups and downs 
of Western landscape. 
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Bou-SAApDA among the first dunes that announce the desert—a 
town of yellow clay rising out of yellow sands, overlooked by the 
big, pink barracks on a table-topped hill. The grand’ place is 
carpeted with reclining Arabs. Groups of Ouled-Nail women flit 
among them, gaudy in many-hued satins, unveiled, heedless of the 
weight of gold and silver festooned on foreheads, breasts and arms, 
proudly conscious that they are one and all of holy descent, straight 
from the Prophet’s loins ; proudly prostituting themselves in this 
town and every town of the Sahara for the dot that will bring them 
back as wives and mothers to their native mountains. They 
satisfy the appetites of the wiry Kabyl, the warrior Chaambas, the 
negroes of In-Salah and far away in barbaric Marrakech I have 
seen them dance with a slow rippling of the stomach muscles and 
ritual movements of the arms and fingers, to the wailing music of 
the rhaibaia. 


Stony ochre foreground, lilac hills ; the scrub has disappeared 
and the road become a track. Veils of colour drop and lift over 
the hills ; misted blue, lilac-brown, ochre, pinkish-yellow. This 
changing colour is the only change in this desert land. A single 
landmark through all these hours—a huddle of stones by the track- 
side, where the nomads who die far from the villages are brought 
for burial. 

Towards evening, the first oasis appears. In the harsh desert 
palm-trees spring up, engotion of renewed life, the sense of flowering 
and growing and the accustomed cycle of birth and death. The 
tension relaxes. Behind the high clay walls of the first ksar there 
is a glimpse of well-tended palms, of shadowed, sandy earth, of a 
cluster of huts. Then more desert ; then, in the twilight, another 
oasis, with a half-finished mission church, where a solitary White 
Father, in Arab costume, walks slowly, with the same unquestioning, 
patient look that one sees in the eyes of country Moslems. “The 
South has eaten him,’ says a green-burnoused Arab, companion 
of my route, and they converse unhurriedly while a negro boy 
brings mint tea thick and sticky with sugar. 


* * * 


BiskRA among its hundred and fifty thousand palms—the last 
outpost of the tourist, alive with Swiss Germans and shrill with 
guides. Jewesses swathed in brilliant and filthy rags; a negro 
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village where the black-skinned people flit like shadows between 
crumbling hovels. Out in the dunes, Mustapha ben Yussef says 
to me: ‘ All human effort is futile, since each man’s destiny was 
written at the creation of the world.’ 


* 


Now we are in the southern territories, the true Sahara. Scrub- 
dotted at first, reddish earth, the blue Aures mountains in the 
distance, iridescent in the pink dawn-light. Then yellow sand, 
bare of all vegetation, then the white dunes of the Desert of the 
Souff, sparkling with quartz. Everything becomes deformed in 
this emptiness. On the horizon appears a fortressed town rising 
above an azure lake that reflects its many-storied palaces, with their 
balconies, their moucharabias, their terraces. Now we are near, 
it is merely a sand-cliff and a stretch of salt-field, stained with the 
reflection of the sky. 

Borpy Hamreina. .. . We crawl, stiff and shaken, from the 
lorry to squat in the thick shade of the walls. The inhabitants 
emerge, nonchalant, to stare for a moment at the foreigner, then 
return into the fortress. An old man and a boy reappear with 
a goat-skin filled with water and a long-beaked, copper jug of 
tea. An Arab of Taminrasset offers me hard-boiled eggs : Share ! 
Share! A negro in a short, kilt-like tunic wanders past, staff in 
hand, A pearl-coloured bird, heavy-beaked, struts unafraid. My 
companions lie stretched in the warm sand, propped on bent 
forearms, staring into the distance. 

This is a carrefour of the desert, where the nomads come for 
water, or to haggle for eggs or coffee. Three of them appear now, 
from nowhere, risen apparently out of the ground. The woman is 
draped in heavy crimson robes, on her head is a wide turban, in 
the folds of which are wound plaits of her own shining, oiled hair, 
tresses of black wool and ornaments of gold and silver. Her face 
has the colour and texture of wood, carved in jutting lines and 
angles. She is so tall and stands with such noble immobility that 
she seems a tree, hung with crimson rags, growing, leafless and 
austere from the desert sand. The two men are even taller than 
she, slender and muscled in their white robes and brown burnous, 
their razor-lean faces swathed around in white muslin. They 
greet us: Salaam aleikum! But to me, who have no title to the 
Moslem peace, they say : May God open the door to you! They 
have come from El Golea and now they are bound for the Djebel 
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Amour with its summer pasturage. So much they tell us, in their 
quick, grunting language, but I think of their birth at the hazard 
of a halt under a black tent woven of goats’ hair, and how they 
will die at some unforeseen spot where the wind and the sand 
will soon efface their fragile tomb and their trace will be lost 
for ever. 

But they gaze down on the reclining village men with a sort 
of scorn, despising such effeminate lives that are lived out in a 
little space. The nomad alone is a true Moslem, a speck of down 
carried on God’s breath. 


Ex-ovep, The city is throbbing with drums, for this is the féte 
of Sidi Merzoug and the negroes will celebrate with night-long 
dancing. They are feasting now upon the ritual sheep in the house 
of their sheikh. The Arabs too are invisible since the sunset 
prayer ; the town is at once deserted and expectant. As I emerge 
from the crumbling Jewish quarter, I become conscious of human 
presence. Without looking up I know that Yussef and Ahmed 
are there. There is something miraculous about the ubiquity 
of this pair, for I may take any direction, walk for any distance, 
at some point they are sure to appear and silently fall into step 
beside me, ready to accompany me wherever I go, giving no 
explanation and demanding nothing. Ahmed is small and slender, 
tidily clothed in a European suit, partly covered by a rather grubby 
nightshirt. Yussef is tall and plump and wears heavy white robes 
and a complicated turban. He speaks no French but questions 
me occasionally through the voluble Ahmed, on the customs and 
climate of Europe. He is always happy and smiling, like a con- 
tented sheep-dog. We climb the slope, top the crest of a dune, 
and the town is out of sight. In the star-light the sand flows 
before us, fluid, like a great sea. Far off, a man sings as he fetches 
water from some distant well, a song all on three notes that tells 
of the beauty of some unnamed woman, calls blessing on her eyes, 
Her nose, her mouth, her every feature. The fragile, distant song 
floats across the white ocean of sand, the only sound in the great 
silence of the desert. 

Present'y, as we sit talking, running the chilly sand through our 
fingers, the women pass us on the way back to their village. They 
walk in single file and at sight of the men they start, clutch their 
veils about them and scamper down the slope with little cries of 
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dismay. The sand is like cool silk beneath my bare feet. I could 
walk for ever, straight ahead, and never come to the end of this 
great sheet of moonlight. 

* What lies out there ?’ 

* The City of Gazelles,’ says Ahmed, ‘ El-Menzeha.’ 

Yussef makes a rapid sign, a magic sign, which he believes I 
have not seen. 

* Where is it?’ 

* Six hundred miles away, perhaps seven . . .” 

But Ahmed will say no more and begins quickly to talk about 
Paris, where, he has heard, everyone is rich and a fortune is to 
be picked up in a few weeks. He is saving up for the journey. 


* * * 


The summer heat is beginning now. The sun is so high that 
hardly a shadow falls from the squat little goubbas that mark the 
graves of the saints. A light wind stirs the powdery sand that 
drifts and dances in a moving mist at the height of my knee. The 
sun is a burning weight on my shoulders. Suddenly, green plumes 
wave before my feet, gently moving in the breeze. I stand at the 
edge of a garden, a deep funnel scooped in the sand, down to the 
level of the underlying water-sheet. The tops of the palms are 
just visible above the surface of the dune and the great pit of the 
garden is full of shadow and the murmur of water and leaves. I 
slither down the steep side and find myself in the funnel-shaped 
hollow, dim, cool and green. The palms form a roof through 
which the sun throws splashes of light. The ground is tended, 
manured, and divided by clay runnels into neat squares where 
grow carrots, onions, barley. Everything here is rich and juicy 
and green. There are two well-heads, constructed of roughly-tied 
logs. An old man weighs against the jutting arm, balanced on 
a cross-bar and draws up from the depth of the well a goat-skin, 
bloated with water, that empties itself into a clay-lined hollow. 
From this hollow the water trickles into a channel that branches 
into innumerable, intersecting runnels. Two meagre children run 
hither and thither stuffing rags at the points of intersection, direct- 
ing the water in this or that direction, sending it where they will 
that it may feed the thirsty vegetables. 

The gardeners pay no attention to my presence, but when the 
labour is finished, the old man straightens himself with a groan of 
pain and signs to me to approach. He speaks no French but 
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everything is so simple and direct that we have no need of words. 
I am a guest in his master’s garden. It is enough. 

We sit at the root of a great palm-tree. He takes a broken 
crock of water, a mess of dates wrapped in a cloth. ‘ Eat, in the 
name of God.’ The crock passes from mouth to mouth. The 
water is tepid, brackish, but sweet to a throat parched by heat 
and grated by the sand. The dates are blackish and gritty—the 
dates of the poor, the scum of the harvest. As we eat, I watch 
the sand that trickles slowly down the side of the funnel, slowly 
devouring the hard-won garden. Day after day, unremittingly, 
the gardeners must fill their heavy sacks and toil up the slopes 
to empty the sand back on the dunes. I have seen them often, 
gasping, spitting, toiling late into the night and when, back in 
El-OQued, I ask the near-naked little boys who beg in the streets 
where are their fathers, they answer : ‘ The sand killed his heart.’ 


The Bachagha is a fine old man with long white moustaches and 
a pendulous, pock-marked nose. When he drapes his burnous 
around him or flings it across his shoulder, his gestures are noble, 
careless, not yet restricted by age. An ex-officer of the French 
Army, of an ancient Sheikhly family, he is head of all the local 
caidate and serves the French well. Sometimes I take tea with him, 
in company with his new wife. She is a doll, moulded of pink 
and white wax, hair looped in shining, jewelled braids over her 
ears, swathed in pink muslin and flowered silks. Though she is 
tall and fleshy, she has tiny gestures, and she sits immobile for any 
length of time with a small fixed smile on her face. The Bachagha 
plies me with honey cakes and tells me stories of the old days, of 
the great Sheikhs of the confraternities, of the expeditions to the 
untamed Hoggar and battles with the faithless Touareg. Yesterday 
he spoke of the City of Gazelles, the buried marvel that lies some- 
where out there, in the heart of the Great Erg, in the waterless 
desert that the bedouins call the Country of fear. I understood 
from his manner that it is a subject not lightly to be discussed, and 
forbore to question too insistently, but this morning the caid’s 
cross-bred secretary brought me a double sheet of foolscap paper. 
One side of each page is covered with flowing Arabic wee, ; on 
the other is a careful French translation : 

‘In the year 1919,’ writes the Bachagha, ‘ Cheikh Salem abdul 
Ahmed, the Ghedeir of the Chaamba, then 88 years of age, told 
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me that he had heard from the Agha Kelouil Targui of Mogsataen 
in the Ajjeur, that the latter had been told by his father Kelouil 
that an evil year of drought had obliged them to leave the Ajjeur 
to seek pasturage for their cattle. They found it at the place called 
El OQuader (Eastern Erg) between Ramades and the Souff. They 
passed the Spring season with the people of the Chaamba and the 
Troud who pastured there. When the heat began, they heard 
echoes coming from the dunes, as if of music and drums. The old 
men of the Chaamba and the Troud said that there was a city, 
built of gold and silver, buried beneath the sand. They knew not 
where it lay, but the fortune of its people was in wild kine and 
gazelles. Their nourishment was of milk and meat. One day 
Kelouil saw a number of wild kine and gazelles entering a cavern. 
After some days he went to Ramades to seek palm branches to 
mark the place of the cave... .’ 

The manuscript breaks off here. If the Bachagha knows more 
of the adventure of Kelouil, he does not wish to tell it. Perhaps he 
has in mind the djinnoun who guard the Great Erg. 

The track to Toggourt has been buried for years beneath the 
wind-borne sand. We bump straight across the dunes in Rebuschi’s 
creaking lorry. Rebuschi said—‘ About ten hours,’ for the fifty- 
mile journey, but when I ask Said the chauffeur if we shall arrive 
by nightfall, he smiles vaguely and says: ‘ If God wills it.’ We 
eat our lunch beside a well, reclining on the shadeless sand. The 
well is a deep concrete-lined pit and three bedouins, says Said, died 
of thirst beside it last summer. They could see the water shining 
in the pit, and there was rope for lowering a bucket, but no bucket, 


and they had no cup or can, and so they died there at the very edge 
of the well. 


A whitewashed cupola rises out of the sand on the outskirts of 
Toggourt, the marabout of Sidi ben Haroun. From it arises the 
muffled sound of flute and drum. There is no one in the little 
courtyard ; but inside the marabout, through a cloud of churned 
dust, I can just see three men moving in a shuffling dance around 
the tomb of the saint. A troup of Ouled Nail prostitutes arrives 
in a flutter of silk and jewels to settle like a flock of bright birds in 
a corner of the courtyard. Then come the laughing, graceful 
children, then the slow-moving men, with their grave gestures. 
We crouch around the walls of the courtyard, seeking the shade. 
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Now the marabout emerges—a holy man of the Aoussaia sect, 
tall, lean, black-skinned, with a shaved conical head from which 
hangs a single tuft of hair. He has a long, horse-like face with a 
flattened nose, hollow cheeks and rolling, fanatical eyes. A small 
blind flutist and a massive negro drummer follow him into the 
courtyard and incite him, standing like storks, each on one foot, 
with their monotonous music. The rhythm becomes more and 
more insistent, the light, wailing rhabaia following the monotonous 
beat of the drum. The marabout stalks back and forth in an 
expectant, jerking prowl. The muscles of the naked torso ripple 
under the skin as he prepares himself, in this silent, prowling 
concentration, for the coming effort. 

Suddenly he throws back his head. Three times he howls to 
the sky: ‘Ya Mahommet!’ 

The silent prowl resumes. Then: ‘ Hamdoul Mahommet !’ 
he cries, and the crowd, with cupped hands, answers: ‘ Hamdoul 
Mahommet ! 

Now he barks out the praise of the saints of Islam : Sidi Tidjanyi, 
Sidi Abdul Kader Djilani and those holy wanderers who have 
passed the sacred flame from generation to generation. The 
litany is accompanied by some tremendous interior labour, for the 
sweat pours from his forehead, the eyes roll upward till only the 
blind whites are visible. Now he dances on one foot, a strange, 
hopping dance accompanied by the recital of verses of the Coran. 
The crowd repeats the verses, but half-heartedly, as if waiting for 
better things. Exasperated, he snatches up a bunch of dried 
palms, thrusts them into a fire that burns in a corner. The flames 
flicker over his face; through the : reen of fire the black skin 
glows crimson, the river of sweat streams over shoulders and chest, 
splashes down into the sand. He thrusts the bunch of flaming 
palms into his belt, a great pink tongue hangs, exorbited, from his 
mouth, he takes great leaps into the air, leaping to the beats of the 
drum. At last he weakens, falls on one knee with arms outstretched, 
lolling head. At almost the same instant, a man seizes in his arms 
a woman who has been crouched by the fire, preparing couscous. 
She is small and light, swathed in green drapery, her face and 
head entirely covered by a veil of sacking. The man drops her in 
the centre of the courtyard and she begins to dance, at first slowly 
and gracefully, then more and more wildly. As she whirls, arms 
upstretched, the veil drops from her head and she is revealed as a 
withered old woman. Suddenly she totters, spins around and 
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drops in a faint. Her husband lifts her (she is as light as a feather), 
tosses her aside, and the marabout rises to leap again into the 
dance. 

‘Ya Mahommet! Mahommet is God’s Prophet!’ ‘ Allah 
alone is great,’ murmur the Ouled Nail and the bracelets clatter on 
their wrists as their hands move in the eternal gesture of supplication. 


Ovarc a is a biggish garrison town constructed at the whim of 
a strong-minded colonel in the neo-Sudanese style, all points and 
spikes. The native village is of toub, straggling out beyond a 
market-place surrounded by arched colonnades. It stands amid 
an immense palmery, divided into individual gardens by a laby- 
rinth of clay walls and cool sand lanes. The Ouargli are Berbers, 
crossed with negro—a black, smiling, indolent people, poor as 
only the Moslem peasant can be poor, owning nothing, draped in 
rags transparent with age, feeding on a handful of dates, a crust, or 
perhaps nothing at all. It is Friday night. The blind muezzin— 
blind, for the sake of the women on the terraces, and for his own 
soul, that his eyes may not lead him into temptation—has groped 
his way up the minaret and his wailing cry has spread over the 
town, calling its people to prayer. From the open door of the chief 
mosque, the chant flows like a river, meets and mingles with the 
prayer that streams out from other mosques, the whole town 
vibrates with prayer. But on Friday night the garrison receives 
its wages. As the first stars shine out from the ink-blue sky, acety- 
lene lamps flame up in the reserved quarter. The Ouled Nail 
are waiting, in their silks and satins, golden stars on their fore- 
heads, the golden hand of Fatma at their breasts, their arms stiff 
with the gold and silver of their bracelets. They lean against the 
posts of their open doors, beneath the crossed ram’s horns, dreamily 
smiling, with greedy eyes, and the soldiers arrive all together, 
charging down the lane, singing, wildly laughing, to seize them by 
the waist, bend them: backward in their lean arms, fasten their lips 
upon the painted mouths. The women break away with cries of 
simulated fear, make little dashes for undesired freedom, flitting 
between light and shade. The soldiers enter into the game, though 
their faces are wracked from the long days of abstinence, and the 
lanes seethe with this erotic mime of capture and escape. At the 
corner a young negro stands a little apart from a girl, whom he 
holds with his two hands at her waist. They stand there tensely, 
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THE CITY OF GAZELLES 
gazing into each other’s eyes, and the two immobile bodies shiver 
suddenly with love. 


This is the country of fear. We have left the oasis far behind 
and before us the desert rolls away, unbroken, to distant Tripoli- 
tania. On and on, over the rise and dip of the shifting dunes... 
Here the skeleton of a camel lies couched on its side, head thrown 
backward in a final gasp for life. The air is full of the sound of 
drums and pipe music. Impossible to tell from whence it comes ; 
it rises from the sand, from the hollows of the dunes, sometimes to 
the right, sometimes to the left, and sometimes it seems to hover in 
the air at the height of a man’s head like the music of an immaterial 
flute issuing from invisible lips. ‘The wind in the hollows, says D. ; 
but fifteen years of desert life have untaught him many things, and 
if I pressed him, he would speak of the djinnoun and their siren music 
that lures men to death. 

The mirage forms and fades in our path—clear blue pools that 
dissolve at our approach in blue smoke drifting up into the sky. 
Somewhere out there lies the City of Gazelles. 

D. knows the story well. Its people, he says, lived among their 
orchards, in their houses of silver and gold, as if in the earthly 
paradise, but they gave themselves up to debauch and Allah in 
his anger buried the fabulous city beneath the sand, sparing only 
the few just men and women who dwelt there. A bedouin of 
El-Oued, says D., was lost in this part of the desert and likely 
to die of thirst, when he saw a woman dressed all in white, seated 
in the sand, caressing a gazelle that stood at her knee. At his 
appearance she rose and disappeared into a cavern. The man 
followed her through a long tunnel and came at last to the aban- 
doned city. All day he wandered in its silent streets or in the 
orchards where grew a profusion of exquisite and unknown fruits, 
then he returned by the tunnel out into the dunes. He found his 
way back to El-Oued as easily as if some invisible guide had led 
him by the hand. The bedouin had been careful to mark the 
way by dropping white pebbles as he went. When he came again 
to El-Oued, he told his friends of the adventure and three of them 
set out with him to follow the track and discover the wonders of 
the buried city. But the djinnoun had displaced the pebbles and 
they were led astray, far into the waterless Erg, and no man saw 
them again. 
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D. finishes his story. At a little distance before us shimmers a 
great lake, wherein are reflected the swimming shadows of palm- 
trees. A slight ripple stirs the water ; the low wail of a flute drifts 
from the farther shore. Three steps . . . the music is stilled and 
the softly mounting smoke alone remains to mark the place where 
the lake has shone. Now we must return across the sands where 
no track is to be seen save those of our own feet. Those tracks 
will remain, in certain sheltered hollows, for centuries. 

Somewhere out there, in the vast triangle formed between El- 
Oued, Ouargla and far-off Ramades, lies El-Menzeha, the buried 
city, where all the gazelles of the desert return to die. 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder 


A Study in Humanism 
BY W. R. JEUDWINE 


than of the elder Bruegel and perhaps none about whom 

more information would be welcome. For Bruegel appears 
to stand apart from the main current of sixteenth-century painting. 
He belongs neither to the primitives, nor to the northern renaissance, 
still less to the Flemish Romanists who were his contemporaries. 
Nothing is known of his life beyond a few bare facts and a couple 
of dubious anecdotes related by van Mander. From such slender 
materials a coherent view has to be compounded of an artist more 
varied and more complex than any hitherto seen in Northern 
Europe. To judge Bruegel’s work on esthetic grounds only is to 
miss half its point; for his pictures have a strong didactic and 
literary flavour, and, like the dramatic tableaux of Goya, they were 
not inspired by any esthetic ideal, but were the direct reaction of 
an original and intensely perceptive mind to the facts immediately 
under its notice. It is only by delving into the period, only by 
trying to reconstruct the pattern of its life and thought, that we 
can supplement the dearth of ascertained fact and obtain at least 
a plausible idea of the kind of man Bruegel was and an explanation 
of the apparent contradiction between him and the other Flemish 
painters of his day. 

During Bruegel’s life, that is from about 1525 to 1569, events 
moved with an increasing tempo in the Netherlands. The 
liberalism of the earlier reformers, of More, Erasmus and Aegidius, 
was replaced by sharper divisions and a growing fanaticism on 
both sides. Although it was not until 1535 that the first Ana- 
baptist was executed in Brussels, the edicts against heresy were 
being more and more rigorously enforced until by 1568 executions 
were being numbered in hundreds, possibly in thousands. The 
religious dissentients were reinforced by the political, and the revolt 
of the Netherlands had begun. 


O F all the great painters there are few of whom less is known 
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Economically, too, there had been rapid changes. Merchants 
and bankers, following in the wake of Charles V had made Antwerp 
the greatest emporium of the north. 

It was a cosmopolitan city which paraded its riches in a luxurious 
and rather vulgar pageantry. Beyond its walls, this new prosperity 
had scarcely penetrated. The numerous wars with France had let 
loose demobilised and unpaid soldiers to ravage the country, and 
the lean years came with rather more than their accustomed 
regularity. But for the most part Flanders and Brabant were fat 
lands where a gross, well-fed peasantry lived reasonably free and 
secure. The pattern of feudalism was much less marked ; the 
country house was taking the place of the castle, and the independent 
small-holders formed an increasingly important class. Below them 
came the propertyless labourers, and the swarm of beggars, cripples, 
and vagrants who were a permanent feature of a society which had 
not yet learnt to accept responsibility for its derelicts. 

We do not know into what class Bruegel was born, but he found 
himself in a world which artistically as well as economically had 
crossed the watershed between the Middle. Ages and modern times. 
In Italy the crossing was clearly marked by the great masters of 
the renaissance, by Donatello, Leonardo, and Raphael. In the 
Netherlands there are no such commanding figures. The tradition 
of the van Eycks, whose tranquil, immobile art embodied in its 
minuteness the perfectionism of a religious ideal and embraced 
within its narrow limits a complete philosophy of life, continued 
far into the sixteenth century. But it was a tradition whose vitality 
was failing and the process of decay can be traced through the work 
of Gerard David, Quentin Massys and Gossaert to the polished 
vacuity of the Romanists. Van Orley, Floris and van Scorel, the 
latter contemporary with Bruegel, were realist still-life painters who 
had been led into empty pretentiousness by adopting what they 
believed to be the style of Raphael and his followers. From 1520 
until after 1560 they were the acknowledged ‘ great masters’ of 
the Flemish school. 

Although the path followed during these years is to our eyes 
marked plainly ‘ no thoroughfare,’ although it led to an unhappy 
combination of instinctive realism with the textbook rules of an 
essentially abstract art, it does not follow that the fusion of the two 
was impossible. It was achieved triumphantly by Rubens. His 
magniloquent art celebrates the marriage of the northern and the 
Italian schools. The cool, heroic rhythms of Michelangelo are 
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fattened into a succulent voluptuousness essentially Flemish : the 
pellucid skies of Memlinc are filled with rainclouds ; the trees 
which stood once motionless and evergreen in the background of an 
altarpiece now bend and sway to the restless winds of the baroque. 
Rubens is still a realist, no less than his primitive forbears, but it is 
realism on a vastly extended scale. His feet are planted firmly on 
the earth, and his raw material is the whole world of the senses. 
He has little in common with the abstract painting of Michelangelo 
- or the scarcely less abstract decorations of Tintoretto, but he was 
able to assimilate their mastery of form and colour into his own 
style. Fifty years earlier, the Romanists had tried to do the same 
thing and they had failed. 

In the interval came the work of Bruegel, who stands in a very 
particular relationship both to Rubens and to the painters before 
1500. By avoiding the Romanist blind alley he became the logical 
connection between them. It is no accident that Bruegel should 
have been much influenced by Bosch, in content the most medieval 
of the early masters, and that he in his turn should have been copied 
by Rubens. The explanation is to be found in the peculiar quality 
of Bruegel’s realism. 

The realism of the Romanists was of the studio, and bore little 
relation to the facts of every day. But so long as any virility was 
left in the arts, it was only a question of time before those problems 
to which medieval art had given its answer and the imitators of 
the high renaissance had ignored should become urgent once more 
and need to be reconsidered in a different cultural atmosphere. 
Painting emerged from the studio into the market place, there to 
regain something of its old illustrative role and to be reoriented in 
several ways. In this reorientation, Bruegel was the leading figure. 
He alone was able to gather up what still remained valid in the 
older tradition and to form a composite art which made a fresh 
approach in thought, in subject, and in its relation to nature. 

It might be supposed that Bruegel was by his upbringing and 
background the last person to break new ground, for he was edu- 
cated as a Romanist. We must imagine him in the late 1540’s 
working in the studio of Pieter Coecke, then dean of the gild and 
acknowledged leader of the Romanist school. Coecke was busy 
on the decorations for the triumphal entry of Philip of Spain into 
Antwerp in 1549, an extravagant pageant which was singularly 
inappropriate to that most austere and fanatical of princes. Coecke 
had been put in charge of all the decorative effects, and Bruegel as 
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one of his pupils would no doubt have helped him with the designs. 
kl is strange to think that Bruegel should have had a hand in that 
orgy of Italianate decoration. We can hardly believe that he was 
even remotely associated with the Corinthian arches and the columns 
festooned with garlands and surmounted with portrait plaques 
which lined Philip’s route from Berchem to the Imperial Gate. 
Nothing could be further from his style than the tableaux, the 
groups of nudes arranged in the manner of Raphael, the statues 
of Philip himself surrounded by allegorical figures of ‘ Gratitudo,’ 
* Reverentia’; and, ironically enough, ‘ Clementia,’ or than 
Coecke’s giant figure of Antigonus which alone survives of all that 
sumptuous confectionery. 

The day of Philip’s entry was wet, and as Bruegel stood in the 
crowd and saw the rain spoiling his master’s work, he must have 
wondered whether he also would be driven into following the 
popular fashion. In two years he would be a master himself. He 
did not admire and could not sympathise with the Italian style, 
but all the rich and successful painters had adopted it. He pre- 
ferred the work of lesser men like Matthys Cock, Herri de Bles, 
Cornelis Massys and Jan van Amstel, who were looked upon as 
old-fashioned and slightly vulgar because they painted scenes of 
common life and harked back in their landscapes to the style of 
Patinir. Patinir above all, together with a liking for genre, was 
the inspiration of those painters, none of them very gifted, who had 
refused to surrender altogether to the Italian taste. It must always 
have been clear that Bruegel would follow them rather than the 
Romanists. There is nothing revolutionary in his choice of subject. 
The difference between him and a number of minor painters was 
more of quality than of kind. A Matthys Cock or a van Coninxloo 
was capable of turning out pleasing furniture pictures but nothing 
more. Bruegel, by rejecting what was plainly foreign in Romanist 
painting, rejected also the sophistication of cosmopolitan Antwerp, 
and gave to his landscapes and peasant scenes a sense of universal 
validity, a quality particularly remarkable in the landscape drawings 
of Rembrandt, and which comes only through a profound insight. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that Bruegel either was 
or was not of peasant origin. Very likely he was born near Eind- 
hoven in the village which bears his name ; very likely he was of 
quite humble parents and his talent for drawing caused him to be 
noticed by some person of influence who arranged for him to be 
taken into Coecke’s studio—a fashionable painter and just the kind 
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of master a patron would choose for his protégé ; very likely, too, 
his apprenticeship did not begin until he was quite old and had 
already begun to form his own taste and style as a draughtsman. 
But all this is conjecture. What seems certain is that during the 
period of his working life he lived and made friends among the 
most intelligent and progressive of his contemporaries. At Antwerp, 
for example, he knew Abraham Ortelius the geographer, who wrote 
: a glowing eulogy of him both as a man and as a painter in his 
a Album Amicorum. Ortelius seems to have been one of the central 
tog figures in a group of writers, philosophers, scientists and painters 
whose opinions were liberal almost to the point of heresy. It was 
to this circle of humanists that Bruegel belonged. They were not 
cranks or fanatics, but men of the world, and of the modern world 
at that, who in Montaigne’s phrase possessed ‘ l’imagination assez 
pleine et assez étendue pour embrasser l’univers comme sa ville.’ 
Already we begin to have some idea of the background to 
Bruegel’s art. Although working for Coecke, his eyes were turned 
to those landscape and genre painters who seemed to him more sin- 
cere and more alive. He was being drawn into a highly intellectual 
society which helped to strengthen his natural independence of mind 
and to reinforce his antipathy to the fashionable but to him unattrac- 
r tive Italianate style. Yet in 1552 after he was established as a mas- 
 &§ ter, he took the accepted course and went to Italy. 
. We cannot trace the course of Bruegel’s journey with any accuracy. 
He probably travelled through France down the Rhéne valley and 
| crossed the Simplon or St. Gotthard in the spring of 1553. At 
ie some time or other he appears to have visited a certain Scipio Fabius, 
7 who was a mathematician at the university of Bologna. In the 
early summer he came to Rome. There, he worked in the studio 
r of Giulio Clovio, the miniaturist and friend of Michelangelo, who 
had come to Rome the same year with the retinue of Cardinal 
4 Farnese. Under Clovio’s guidance he would certainly have been 
shown all the sights of the city, including Michelangelo’s ‘ Last 
tere Judgement’ in the Sistine Chapel, which had been unveiled only 
oI ten years before. Later on, he went south to Naples and Sicily. 
We should like to imagine that he then traversed the length of 
Italy, arriving via Florence and Bologna, in Venice ; for the influ- 
ence of the Venetian school is very apparent in his drawings and 
in a richness of colour which reached its height in his splendid 
‘ Return of the Herd.’ There is, however, no evidence that Bruegel 
ever went to Venice, and early in 1554 he returned to Antwerp. 
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Italy widened Bruegel’s horizon and showed him another way 
than that of the earlier landscape painters who were too concerned 
with picturesque representation, or the Romanists to whom the 
manner was everything. It taught him to see nature and the 
tragi-comedy of life, not in the light of a generally accepted philo- 
. sophy, but in the mirror of his own personality as a painter. More 
specifically, it taught him the art of composition, the balancing of 
masses, the play of curves and diagonals. It taught him the value 
of that simplified line which the Florentine primitives had sought 
and Tintoretto had carried to the utmost elaboration. In this 
predominance of line, with consequent undermodelling and 
emphasis on silhouette, lies the secret of nearly all Bruegel’s most 
successful works ; for it prevented him from becoming bogged in 
the mere accumulation of detail, and confined his most complex 
and crowded compositions within a unifying pattern. It is a 
quality essentially un-Flemish, which Bruegel may first have 
studied, not in the masters of the high renaissance, but in the 
frescoes of Giotto and Piero della Francesca. 

More important, perhaps, than this, was the impression left on 
Bruegel by his two journeys across the Alps. The drawings made 
during them are his earliest surviving works and as so often happens 
they contain the promise of all that he would achieve in his maturity. 
The British Museum has one fine example—the River Landscape 
dated 1553. It shows a valley in the Alpine foothills, with a river 
flowing between gently sloping wooded pastures. The drawing is 
very minute in detail, yet the main impression is not of topographical 
exactness. Bruegel’s touch is so delicate that the countless details, 
expressed or merely hinted at, are never allowed to obscure the 
firm structure, or to detract from the grandeur of the mountains. 
There is not a single unbroken line in the whole drawing ; all has 
been built up by tiny pointillistic touches, so that the scene vibrates 
with light. It is a technique which Bruegel did not use in painting 
until the last years of his life, when we find it perfected in the 
scintillating background of the ‘ Corn Harvest’ and the ‘ Magpie 
on the Gibbet.’ 

In all these mountain drawings is the recurrent theme of man’s 
littleness. Fascinating though it is to explore their extraordinary 
variety of detail, in the end it is the sense of scale which pre- 
dominates. The vastness of the hills is contrasted with the smallness 
of all that lives upon them. Bruegel dwarfs his men where the 
Italian masters had magnified them. The theme is one to which 
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he often returns, investing it sometimes, as in the ‘ Triumph of 
Death,’ with the terror of despair, sometimes, as in the series of 
the months, with a deep pathos. 

On his return to Antwerp, Bruegel’s career began in earnest. 
There is no space here to trace his career as a draughtsman, as a 
painter of diableries with heavy borrowings from Bosch, as an 
illustrator of Flemish proverbs, as a landscape painter. All his 
development is to some extent implicit in his background and in 
the circumstances of his early life. There has, however, been a 
tendency to consider Bruegel’s work as an isolated phenomenon 
outside the main stream of Flemish art. In fact, it was a 
focal point, wherein much of the older tradition was gathered 
together to be handed on to posterity in an altered form. 
One or two comparisons will help to explain the nature and 
the importance of Bruegel’s contribution to that reorientation 
which took place between the end of medievalism and the 
baroque. 

Think back nearly seventy years from Bruegel’s ‘ Death of the 
Virgin ’ or his ‘ Adoration’ in the National Gallery, to Hugo van 
der Goes, whose Portinari altarpiece is one of the masterpieces of 
the fifteenth century. This picture displays the full range of Flemish 
ecclesiastical painting before it became weakened by foreign and 
secular influences. What a narrow range it is! The figures, 
rather stiff in their brocaded robes, stand as symbols of an un- 
challengeable ideal. The painter’s eye has moved over the surface 
of a static world and the picture is created not from a wide experience 
of momentary sensual images, but from intimate knowledge of an 
imaginary tableau whose realisation was an act of faith. Although 
Hugo is the most dramatic and the most human of the earlier 
painters, there is never any chance that his figures will cease to be 
religious symbols and become creatures of every day. The world 
is pushed into the background ; there are no far horizons, and the 
affairs of men are only glimpsed at through a narrow window. 
Although the secular elements, the animals and the vases of flowers, 
are painted with just as much care as the sacred, the meticulous 
finish, the delight in rich elaboration of surfaces and precision of 
detail, comes not so much from a desire to reproduce accurately, . 
as from a need to raise the accessories of the picture up to the 
spiritual level of its subject. The point of view is always strictly 
ecclesiastical, which explains the rather monotonous similarity of 
all the early Flemish paintings; but it explains too the effect 
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of silence, of cloistered remoteness, which is their greatest 
charm. 

There is little of this in Bruegel, for between him and Hugo lies 
the discovery of the universe. The canopies of blue and gold which 
hung behind innumerable Madonnas, the walls of the stable which 
had housed so many Nativities are suddenly broken through to 
expose the immense panoramas of Altdorfer. In his astonishing 
picture of the ‘ Battle of Arbela’ it is as though he had tried to 
embrace the entire universe in a glance. The mountains beyond 
the sea recede in range upon range and the eye strains into illimitable 
distance ; the fantastic architecture of the clouds is torn and rent 
in a swirling riot; in the foreground, the surging crowd of tiny 
figures seems only less infinite in its variety and extent. It was the 
task of succeeding generations of painters to analyse this colossal 
drama of nature, to illustrate its episodes, or simply to use its 
material in the creation of formal patterns. 

To Bruegel the panorama was still fresh. He regarded it with 
a comparatively unsophisticated eye and with the frank interest of 
a commentator. His range of subject is consequently as wide as 
Hugo’s was narrow. He selects his material, not as Hugo did, to 
illustrate and enhance a religious conception, but for its interest 
as a part of the all-embracing scheme of nature. Like Hugo, 
Bruegel loves detail, but he never allows technical brilliance to 
become an end in itself, or acuteness of observation to obscure the 
wideness of his view. Hugo never forgot that his business as a 
painter was to illustrate his faith: with Bruegel the distinction 
between sacred and profane is often very loosely drawn. Hugo 
saw the world as a medieval churchman, Bruegel as a humanist. 

A comparison between the Bruegel ‘ Adoration ’ and the Portinari 
altarpiece makes all this plain. In Hugo’s work, the strongly charac- 
terised peasant faces of the shepherds and the charming winter 
landscape are not enough to bring the picture into line with every- 
day life, nor, indeed, was any attempt made in that direction. This 
is precisely what Bruegel does. His ‘ Adoration’ (it must be 
admitted perhaps the least attractive though not the least interesting 
of his major works) takes the story out of the setting which Catholic 
tradition had given it and peoples it with actual and familiar types. 
The Madonna, awkwardly holding the child, is a Flemish peasant, 
without any of the purity and sweetness characteristic of madonnas 
in earlier pictures. Behind her stands the crowd, a frieze of gaping 
faces, soldiers and peasants for the most part, none of whom betray 
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the least awareness of the importance of the scene. On the figures 
of the three kings, criticism has laboured ingeniously to explain 
their strangeness, and Bruegel has been called a mocker, a satirist, 
and a heretic. It is more likely that he intended only to portray 
three outlandish figures and has not been altogether successful in 
harmonising them with the other characters in his picture. For 
no less than Hugo’s altarpiece, this picture is an illustration. As 
so often, Bruegel has introduced his favourite theme of man’s 
blindness and ignorance in the face of events whose significance 
escapes them. But the relationship to Hugo and his generation 
is still clear, and much closer than any relationship to the Romanists. 
Bruegel and Hugo are both telling the same story. It is only the 
emphasis which has changed. 

This difference in emphasis involved also a difference in technique, 
which points the contrast between Bruegel and Hugo and is the 
clearest evidence of the kind of development which had taken place. 
Hugo’s jewelled finish was not called for by the broad, unidealised 
conception of Bruegel. Bruegel’s touch is lighter and more fluid, 
and his details are often suggested instead of being fully worked out. 
His love of the far-ranging view which in its eagerness to suggest 
the immensity of the newly discovered universe attempted to survey 
the whole as it were from a mountain-top, made it impossible for 
all the details to be precisely rendered. While Hugo constructed 
his picture from a few ingredients all of which had to be portrayed 
in their entirety, Bruegel was obliged to select from the limitless 
profusion of nature and to impose a pattern of his own on those 
aspects which appealed to him. At first he tried to see too much 
at once, and the point he wished to make was apt to be lost amid 
the crowded detail of his bird’s eye panoramas. As he grew older, 
his horizon contracted and he came to realise that the pattern which 
he sought could be found more comfortably in a less extended view. 
So the general replaces the particular, composition in the Italian 
sense replaces arrangement. The drama which had been strained 
within the framework of an ecclesiastical set-piece was beginning 
to find expression in an avowedly personal esthetic idiom. 

Although Bruegel progressed far on the road between Hugo 
and Rubens, after looking at his ‘ Adoration,’ a glance at Rubens’ 
sketch of the same subject in the Wallace Collection shows how 
far there was still to go. There is a resemblance in the composition 
of the two pictures. Both are restricted in space, the central group 
being shut in by the stable and a solid almost vertical background 
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of figures ; both are constructed upon a strong diagonal running 
upwards from left to right. There is even a similarity of handling, 
particularly in the thin painting of the wooden beams ; and in the 
floor and in the lower part of the Virgin’s robe, Bruegel approaches 
the looseness and fluidity of Rubens’ brushwork. 

But in spite of these superficial resemblances, it is immediately 
obvious that the two pictures are very different in conception. The 
difference consists principally in this : that the intention of Rubens 
is decorative, whereas Bruegel is concerned with telling a story. 
In the Bruegel ‘ Adoration,’ the interpretation may strike us as 
unconventional and perhaps disturbing, but it is still as a descrip- 
tion of an event that the picture commands attention. In the 
Rubens, on the other hand, we scarcely pause to consider what the 
picture is supposed to be about. We are captivated by the vigour 
and elegance of its design, by the easy, graceful movement which 
flows through it, by the harmony of its colour, sea-green, blue-grey 
and old-rose, all embedded in a matrix of golden tone. With 
Rubens it is only the pictorial qualities that matter. 

Bruegel stands half-way between medieval art and the baroque 
painting of Rubens. He draws upon Gothic tradition in so far as 
he is an illustrator and a moralist, but as an observer of contemporary 
life and as a landscape painter, he foreshadows the greatest achieve- 
ments of the next century. Whatever the subject, Bruegel’s 
tendency to moralise is never entirely absent. There was a good 
deal in him of the preacher, but he had too much humanity to 
become a pedant orabore. He belongs to the generation of Hamlet 
rather than of Polonius. His favourite idea of man’s helplessness 
which we have already noted in the Alpine drawings, is stated by 
Bruegel, as a sort of text, in the inscription over the little skating 
scene of 1554—‘ Lubricitas vite humane ’—the slipperiness of 
human life. Implicitly or explicitly, it recurs throughout his work, 
and perhaps never more movingly than in the pictures of the seasons 
which may be regarded as his finest achievement. 

Just as in his paintings of religious subjects Bruegel looks backward 
to the illustrative treatment of the primitives, so in these incom- 
parable landscapes we are reminded of the pictures of the seasons 
in the calendars of medieval books of hours. But to their simple 
narration is added all that Bruegel had learnt from renaissance 
Italy and above all his rich experience and understanding of Flemish 
peasant life. 

There are few pictures more satisfying than the famous ‘ Winter 
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Landscape’ or the equally splendid ‘ Return of the Herd.’ In 
colour (the one a study in black and white, the other glowing with 
an autumnal richness worthy of the great Venetians) and in com- 
position both are masterly, and their intricate structure would 
provide an interesting and possibly salutary exercise for a modern 
abstract painter. But however brilliantly the story is told, it is, as 
always, the story itself that matters. Bruegel unfolds a panorama 
of the changing year, and of the peasants whose hard, precarious 
lives are caught up in its rhythm. We can never tire of exploring 
those farms and villages, and of finding always something new, 
some fresh corner of field or hedgerow, some previously unnoticed 
incident keenly and sympathetically observed. But no invitations 
are issued. We are never required to say of the cottage by the 
stream, ‘ How picturesque this is,’ or of the peasants dancing round 
the maypole, ‘ How quaint! How droll!’ Bruegel never allows 
his peasants to address the spectator. (The ‘ Robbing of the Nest’ 
recently seen at the Tate is a unique exception.) They are ab- 
sorbed in their own affairs. They do not see the beauty of winter’s 
white silence ; they only feel its cold ; they know nothing of the 
splendid colours of autumn, only that the cows must be brought 
in from the fields. Their work goes on, even under the shadow of 
the gallows. 

Lubricitas vite humana—the phrase might stand as a comment 
on the whole period. Since his marriage in 1563, Bruegel had been 
living in Brussels at the centre of affairs and in an atmosphere of 
increasing unrest. Since the accession of Philip II in 1555, the 
Inquisition had been growing yearly more stringent. Contemporary 
records abound in stories of the persecution, in which the inquisitor 
Pieter Titelmann appears as principal villain. In 1561, for 
example, Bertrand le Blas, a velvet manufacturer of Tournai, was 
horribly put to death for what was then regarded as an almost in- 
conceivable crime. A fanatical Calvinist, he had gone into the 
cathedral of Tournai on Christmas day and during mass had seized 
the consecrated host from the hands of the priest and trampled it 
underfoot. He made no attempt to escape the consequences of 
this extraordinary sacrilege and was duly brought before the 
inquisition. ‘ A frantic sentence,’ writes Motley, ‘ was then devised 
as a feeble punishment for so much wickedness. He was dragged 
on a hurdle, with his mouth closed with an iron gag, to the market 
place. Here his right hand and foot were burned and twisted off 
between two red-hot irons, ‘His tongue was then torn out by the 
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root and because he still endeavoured to call upon the name of God, 
the iron gag was again applied. With his arms and legs fastened 
together behind his back he was then hooked by the middle of his 
body to an iron chain and made to swing to and fro over a slow 
fire until he was entirely roasted.’ 

This was perhaps a case of extreme punishment for an extreme 
crime, but this kind of thing went on with increasing intensity until 
after Bruegel’s death, and similar cases could be multiplied in all 
the provinces of the Netherlands. 

As an educated man who was not an extremist on either side, but 
who inay well have had friends who were, Bruegel could not help 
being aware of the hate and suppression, the cruelty and fanaticism 
which would have been brought home to him almost daily by 
scenes such as Motley describes. It is difficult to infer where his 
real sympathies lay. We know that pictures of his were in the 
collection of Cardinal Granvelle and probably commissioned by 
him, which would argue that he could not have been openly hostile 
to the Spanish rule. ~On the other hand, van Mander relates how 
a few days before his death he had a number of drawings destroyed 
whose too vehement satire might have brought trouble upon his 
wife. Whatever his true feeling, as an artist Bruegel is always a 
little detached. He stands a little apart from the scene and views 
it not as a partisan but as a humanist. He has been cailed a comic 
painter, but the description is false, for the mask worn by his pup- 
pets is not the mask of comedy. All of them confront the world 
with the same uncomprehending stare; they are scarcely even 
conscious, like Brouwer’s boors, of their own gross appetites ; they 
never smile ; all are dwarfed by circumstances and they accept 
whatever comes their way, whether an execution or a kermes, 
with the dumb acquiescence of people who no longer hope. 

It is against this increasingly sombre background that all Bruegel’s 
work must be viewed. His tone is pessimist, for he saw no end to 
the political troubles of which the peasants were helpless victims, 
His pessimism, however, is offset by his deep love of the country. 
Human affairs may loom darkly, but Bruegel never sees landscape 
in the same gloomy colours. The contrast is pointed. The gallows 
may be hung with corpses, but it detracts nothing from the freshness 
of a spring day. It does nevertheless make its presence felt, even 
from a distant hillock, as a symbol, and Bruegel was sensitive as 
perhaps no other'painter to what can only be described as the mood 
of landscape. Although none of his pictures were painted direct 
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from nature and although none of them were meant to represent 
a particular place, yet we feel that they are peculiarly Flemish and 
animated by the peculiar spirit of those years. In the seventeenth 
century, when the war was over and prosperity on the increase, 
the country must have felt different, and this is perhaps the reason 
why Bruegel had no real follower. 

His indirect influence, however, was enormous. Rubens, who 
was his son’s friend, the guardian of his grandchildren, and an 
admirer and collector of his pictures, borrowed and glamorised, 
amongst other things, the three peasant girls from the ‘ Hay 
Harvest’ ; Avercamp, van der Neer, van der Cappelle and many 
others produced a long line of winter landscapes ; David Teniers 
married one of Bruegel’s granddaughters and repeated the pictures 
of peasant life in the same villages and taverns ; even the Dutchmen, 
Hobbema and Ruisdael, owed him something (via Rubens) in their 
development of a conventional style of landscape painting which 
still survives. But all these later pictures are by comparison a little 
touched with bourgeois self-consciousness. Only the much greater 
genius of Rembrandt was able to give, often in a drawing of a dozen 
lines, the same completeness, the same truth of atmosphere and 
feeling which makes Bruegel’s later pictures so moving. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Bruegel was 
neglected. When painters were judged by a set of academic rules 
based on the style of Raphael and the discourses of Reynolds, Bruegel 
could not hope to rank high. He is not a great imaginative 
draughtsman ; he has no striking powers of formal invention ; he 
is not in the least concerned about ‘ art.’ He is, on the other hand, 
among the greatest of descriptive painters, and he was a deeply 
sensitive observer, not merely of nature, but of the whole natural 
world. It is not fair, indeed not possible, that he should be judged 
exclusively by the rather chilly and abstract critical standards now 
generally in vogue. Only half of Bruegel, and the least important 
half, can be discussed in terms of ‘ significant form’ and ‘ archi- 
tectural concepts’ or in terms of any formal esthetic theory. Just 
as in reading a tale the mind is almost unconsciously adjusted to 
the period in which it is set, so in looking at Bruegel’s pictures we 
must be prepared to become to some extent participants in them. 
The imaginative effort is amply rewarding for in Bruegel’s percep- 
tion of nature and his sympathy for the humbler sorts and conditions 
of men, is to be found, no less than in the learning of the classical 
scholar, the true spirit of humanism. 
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